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As a company grows, does it need a proportionately larger number of top managers? 
“No,” says John G. Brooks, President of Siegler Corp., in the article on page 36. 
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The machine that outgrew its name 


It was christened Addressograph’— a name that might seem 
to limit it to addressing envelopes and that sort of thing. But 


it does so much more than that! @ Basically, 
Addressograph equipment forms the heart of sys- 
tems to automate writing of all kinds of repetitive 
business data. Our scanners even read it!  Auto- 
mated Addressograph systems slash costs on 
such operations as order writing and payroll proc- 
essing — break the computer input bottleneck. 


They include complete ‘‘credit card’’ systems for process- 
ing data at point of sale right through to final accounting. 


@ Today, there are hundreds of Addressograph 
models, from small hand-operated imprinters to 
big direct-input data processing systems. Utiliz- 
ing this broad range of Addressograph ‘“‘hard- 
ware’’, our specialists can develop simplified, 
automated systems to cut your paperwork and 
data processing costs. Just call us. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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How often People who visit your place 


of business spread the word 


ae 
COmMmpanles are about you in a way that no 
@ advertising or public rela- 
judg ed by ) tions program can duplicate. 
e Whether your buildings are 
their looKSe old or new, expensive or plain, 
how they are maintained reflects your company’s place in the business 
marketplace. Johnson’s Wax maintenance products have been used in 
America’s most successful buildings for over 30 years. The reason is 
simple. There is a Johnson product to meet every maintenance need—a 
new and better product, thanks to continuing research... and there is 
almost no problem your Johnson repre- MT ee 


sentative can’t find a solution for. Possibly JOHNSON/S 


most important of all, Johnson’s mainte- 
Cleaners, Waxes, Floor Finishes— Building Maintenance 
nance products save most people money. Products with the Big Difference 






Division 


FREE 28-page booklet 
This comprehensive guide to the latest techniques and products for professional building maintenance may be had without 
obligation by writing to Building Maintenance Manual, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Box MM-1261, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Gift services are rising as substitute Santas. Business gift giving is spreading Y 

Whether you give gifts or not, here are some tips to consider. 1 

N 

eS dd San iy bo WES. vive Nik ad dd hee OI err Tee ae 1 

This roundup of ideas—gathered from firms around the country—can tell you how 

to save time, cut your costs, and build your sales and profits. 1 

I 

° ° € N 

Are you overstaffed with top managers? ............ 0... cece cece e ees eer ee re ee, 

Too many top executives in your firm? Maybe. Read how John Brooks runs big, ] 


polydivisioned Siegler Corp. with just four men, including himself. 


suo to give Sasemmen More time to Sell... . .. twee eee oan ds kanes Se 
Salesmen with too much paperwork have less time to sell. Here’s how one firm 
keeps sales up and paperwork down with an automated ordering system. 


NEE TO wk ee dak ss sey ee evbapenpecwesce eCee TCT ee Ce 
Univis Inc. licked the immense problem of a company move by handling it as a 
giant selling job. In this article, the firm’s president tells how. 


Get purpose and economy in your annual report ................00000005 eee Cree ae 
Imagination, originality and taste can put zest into your annual report. Here are 
some principles and practical tips drawn from the experience of experts. 


Eight ways to avoid chaos with computers ................ 0.0000 cece Aue sg” ae 
Computers perform brilliantly for many firms—but others are disappointed with 
them. Here, an expert tells you what to check before you rent or buy a computer. 
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Coming next month 


If a bomb falls . . . 

Like it or not, this country faces 
the threat of nuclear attack. 

Many companies are preparing 
right now for that disastrous possi- 
bility. To find out what is being 
done—and what industry can do to 
prepare against this threat—a Bust- 
NESS MANAGEMENT editor _ inter- 
viewed Virgil Couch, the man in 
charge of the industrial division of 
the government’s Office of Civil De- 
fense. 

The article based on that tape re- 
corded interview appears in next 
month’s issue. 





Subscriptions 


In United States and Possessions, one vear $5.00; 
two vears $9.00. Canada and Mexico one year 
$6.00. Foreign subscriptions $10.00. Single copies 
$.75. When possible, back issues or tearsheets of 
articles will be provided. Enclose $1.00 tor each 
back issue and $.50 for each back article re- 
quested, to cover costs of handling. Make checks 
payable to Management Magazines, Inc. 


Change of address 


To insure continuous service, send vour new ad- 
dress (and moving date) 45 days before moving. 
Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine ). 
Do not depend on the post office to forward 


either the change of address or vour magazine 
Business Management Application for regis- 
tered trademark pending. 
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Is your 
figurework 
done 


blindfold ? 


LAR ARORA LEA NETS BR OREN NEE SELENE DANA 





If you removed the blindfold, you'd see 
a window that looks like this. It’s a 
“Check Window” that shows a full 
registration of figures entered — while 
there is still time for their correction. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the 
Friden has it. All others are “blind”. 
The operator can’t tell what figures 
she has entered until they are added 
or printed. Then it’s too late. 


These are other advantages: the exclu- 
sive ‘‘Natural Way” keyboard, de- 
signed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. 





An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
and wide forms. Automatic red-print- 
ing of negative values. Automatic 
credit balances. All live control keys. 
And special features for rapid, effi- 
cient multiplying. 


Looking for accuracy, speed, versatil- 
ity (and ruggedness) all in one ma- 
chine? Call your local Friden man for 
a demonstration. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 
tion so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


Kriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S, and World 
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There once was a sacred cow among users of printing papers. 


It said that only a heavy paper was bright and __ing results in halftone or line, black and white, 
Opaque enough for fine printing. Then Olin de- and color. It can cut your postage in half, and 
veloped a new concept in papers called Waylite. reduce the bulk and weight of your printed ma- 
It’s a lightweight stock as opaque as many papers _ terial. Ask your Olin fine paper merchant about 
twice its weight, with extreme whiteness and _Waylite or write to us. See it, and you'll agree that 
great strength. Waylite gives you beautiful print- it has turned one more sacred cow out to pasture. 


PACKAGING DIVISION QS Im 


ECUSTA PAPER OPERATIONS, PISGAH FOREST, N.C. 
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A perfect merger...the practical beauty and long-lasting comfort of 


U.S. NAUGAHYDE U.S. KOYLON’ FOAM 


the finest in viny! upholstery genuine latex foam rubber cushioning 


Fe 












Contemporary office chairs by Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


The colorful, carefree luxury of Naugahyde upholstery and the 
matchless comfort of Koylon cushioning are a perfect working com- 
bination. Long-wearing Naugahyde and breathable U.S. Nauga- 
weave®, with their hundreds of patterns, textures and colors, are the 
| ideal fabrics for office upholstery. The whisk of a damp cloth keeps 


“Koylon them clean and new-looking, making light-bright colors completely 


fram fiadbberr ( esherouny 


Orem practical. And a work day spent in a chair cushioned with Koylon 


leaves you rested and refreshed at five o’clock. Specify these two 





superior products next time you buy office furniture. 


US United States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics and Koylon Seating Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd 
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FRESH! 


© 1961 ROYAL McBEE E. 7. 


GET YOUR SALES REPORTS WHILE THEY’RE STILL FRESH...WITH 
A LOW-COST ROYAL McBEE SYSTEM TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS. 





Up-to-date sales information—in time to do something Adaptable to the needs of any size business. We don’t 
about it. What’s the data on your latest sales? Is busi- sell you a system. We develop the system that you need. 
ness volume hitting its potential — by product? By For over 50 years, our representatives have been 
customer? By division? By territory? And what about solving business problems with flexible Royal McBee 
distribution? Is it spotty...or good? Get equipment. Your Royal McBee man will 


® 
your sales facts while they’re still perti- be glad to discuss a low-cost system 
nent—with low-cost Royal McBee systems. tailored to your needs. Why not call him? 
Analyze your sales reports while they’re Or write to Royal McBee Corporation, 


still fresh enough for decisive action. SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES #850 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 


(Circle number 133 for more information) 
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“Heller working funds have functioned 


E. T.. Barwick, 
President 
E. T. Barwick Mills 


for us as equity capital’’2.. 


One of the young giants of the tufted-rug industry, 
Eugene T. Barwick, head of E. T. Barwick Mills, 
considers the money he has obtained from Heller 
Factoring and equipment loans to be equity capital. 
“It’s equity capital which you can buy out any time 
with no feelings being hurt. Heller funds replace 
stockholders who don’t work as hard as you do but 
still share profits after taxes. With Heller working 
funds you get your company free and don’t give 
away a lien on future profits. And I’d need fifteen 
to twenty people ina credit department to service my 
10,000 customers if I didn’t have Heller’s services.” 

E. T. Barwick Mills started in 1949 with capital 
of only $4500.00. Today, Barwick’s sales are ap- 
proac wr Bes the Ey mark. E. T. Barwick 


(Hi / 
AJ j 
dé 


Li Hil 


Mills, like more than 10,000 other progressive com- 
panies, has been helped to grow and increase profits 
through a Heller Working Fund Program. 

Maybe your company finds itself in the position 
today of passing up profit opportunities because 
you lack the cash for doing the things you want to 
do. If so, you should learn the facts about Heller 
working fund programs. If your company can use 
funds to strengthen operating position or profit 
potential, investigate the story of Heller funds and 
services today. Write for a copy of “Financing Busi- 
ness Action Under Today’s Conditions” or for spe- 
cific information pertinent to your own situation. 
All inquiries are treated with confidence and with- 
out obligation. 
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f) 
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Write Dept. B. M.-12 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90, IHinois * 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atianta 3, Georgia 


¢_One billion dollars annually 
for industry 
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Break through the 


paper work barrier! 
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Weary of complicated, time-consuming and _profit-robbing 
paper work? Call a business forms expert, a Reynolds & 
Reynolds Representative. Let him show you how to eliminate 
deadwood paper work .. . simplify existing forms . . . design 
and coordinate new forms into an efficient, integrated system 
that will cut your overhead. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Representatives are backed by highly 
specialized business forms printing plants plus an experienced 
business forms and systems design team. 


Call a REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS REPRESENTATIVE 
today . . . offices in most principal cities . . . no obligation! 











The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO e CELINA, OHIO e DALLAS, TEXAS « LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 
Also manufacturers of Post-Rite Pegboard Accounting Systems 
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Letters 





WHAT A TOP MANAGER REALLY DOES 


Sir: I very much enjoyed your 
article on the role of the top man- 
ager [November ’61]. I found it 
fascinating as well as comforting. 

With regard to the ivory tower 
type of executive, I am reminded 
of a situation I once observed in 
my early days in the banking busi- 
ness. The head of a rather large 
business situated in Chicago de- 
cided to try to operate his business 
from a distance of 2,000 miles 
away. When he returned because 
his company had become bank- 
rupt, he kept repeating that 
“everyone told me _ that things 
were running fine, and I can’t un- 
derstand what happened.” Ivory 
tower, remote control managers 
might be successful in some cases, 
but too often remoteness means 
being out of touch with the situa- 
tion. 

I found your article comforting 
because sometimes there is, as you 
indicated, the “haunting fear” that 
there is a tendency to dig too 
deeply into everyday affairs, and 
sometimes there is a feeling that 
not enough is being delegated to 
others. However, it is my opinion 
that it is impossible to stay out of 
the day-to-day problems and af- 
fairs of the company. I am con- 
vinced that there is no “easy 
method” or “royal road” to oper- 
ating a business, except to roll up 
your sleeves and go to work. 

I would not wish to imply that 
any one person can successfully 
manage an enterprise the size of 
ours all by himself. [Vilter has 350 
employees—ev.] We are indeed 
fortunate to have the caliber of 
executives we do have. However, 
I believe that it is important to 
keep in close communication with 
these top executives in all depart- 
ments in order to have the con- 
stant feel of the business. Com- 
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munications, of course, go both 





ways; and it is important to know | 
when to consult-by managers at | 


all levels—either up or down. 

I have very much enjoyed read- 
ing your publication through the 
years. I don’t believe I have ever 
read through one of your maga- 
zines without finding at least sev- 
eral articles or items of special in- 
terest. 

A. A. SILVERMAN 
PRESIDENT 

VILTER MFG. CORP. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Packaging research 

Sm: Your article on packaging re- 
search in the November issue is 
one of the most comprehensive I 
have seen. You are to be com- 
mended for its thorough coverage 
of the packaging industry's “step- 
child”—research. 

I do note—unhappily—that for 
some reason two vital qualities 
of package design are completely 
ignored. One is the design element 


of the packaging material, espe- | 


cially in plastics where transpar- 


ency can be a vital factor. Coupled 


with this is the design appeal of 
the product being packed. 

I think anyone will agree that 
the sight of fresh apples through 
a sturdy, completely transparent 
polypropylene wrap will make 
more mouths water than almost 
any flat reproduction in an opaque 
covering. The same holds true for 
a huge number of products which 
should and can be seen at the 





point of purchase. Changing the | 


color of a label may be fine in 


some cases, but many, many prod- | 


ucts are their own best salesmen. 
You are absolutely right when 
you say that, “the trouble is that 


packaging testing is a fuzzy area.” | 


continued on page 11 


a sensible 
move 


i 
for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing —the 
Hertz way —described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from op- 
erating efficiency perfected over 30 
years. Each “‘10-Plus” plan replaces 
your cars with brand-new Chevro- 
lets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; 
assumes full responsibility for main- 
tenance and repairs; and reduces the 
many annoying details of fleet 
administration to the writing of one 
budgetable check each month. Use 
coupon below to learn why more and 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 





titan 





HERTZ" 


CAR LEASE 











r ‘T 
| | 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 1 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. | 
The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. C-i2. | 
| Please send me your new fleetcar leasing | 
| booklet. | 
1 NAME cae 
z sete ae EP 
Dn, SER tes — | 
oe eae oma 
| RINE <cprccimcciccicaheinpenitiiea sidan 
| CITY & STATE- | 
| NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED | 
eT A 
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H. A. WALTERS, PRESIDENT 
of Red Fish Boat Company. 


THIS FIBERGLASS HULL 
is a product of the 
Red Fish Boat Company. 





“Our NCR Accounting System 
saves us °6,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months!” 


“As a growing company in a growing 
industry, we have found the use of 
modern machinery a necessity. One 
of our most profitable installations is 
an NCR Accounting System. 

“Tt has reduced our accounting 
month by 175 hours, thereby re- 
leasing key personnel for other im- 
portant duties. Our NCR System 
maintains up-to-date accounts re- 
ceivable records which greatly aid 
our credit department in collections. 





— Red Fish Boat Company, Clarksville, Texas 


The System handles disbursements, 
receivables, cost-accounting, payroll, 
general ledger, 941-A and W-2 forms. 
“Each year our NCR Accounting 
System saves us $6,000, paying for 
itself every 12 months.” 


Lae” a: 


H. A. Walters 
President 
Red Fish Boat Company 


NCR GOES ALL THE WAY FROM ORIGINAL ENTRIES TO FINAL REPORTS. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


10 
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Your business, tov, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of an NCR System. NCR Systems pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you an extra 
regular yearly profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. (See the 
yellow pages of your phone book.) 


. 
STRADEMARK REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 
Wialional : 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES ¢ CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 
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It may well be that a good part of 
the “fuzz” is the fault of the pack- 
age testers concerned with de- 
signing and decorating an appeal- 
ing cover for a product which, in 
itself, is much more appealing. 
The article, though, is a very 
healthy step forward. Let’s have 
more of these—touching all bases. 


EZRA LAPIDES 

PRESIDENT 

VERSAPAK FILM AND 
PACKAGING MACHINERY CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Financed insurance 

Sir: I agree with Mr. Michael D. 
Marcus, whose article appeared in 
your September 1961 issue, that 
there are certain situations where 
financed insurance might be the 
proper solution. [“Dont slam the 
door on financed — insurance.” ] 
However, I think the situation Mr. 
Marcus chose was not one where 
financed insurance would be the 
proper solution. I also think that 
Mr. Marcus either knows very 
little about insurance, or else he 
has purposely tried to mislead his 
readers. 

Mr. Marcus should well know 
that in his comparison of $2,973 
per $100,000 of insurance at age 
42, with $7,230 per $100,000 at 
age 40, the difference is not due 
to variations in costs of companies 
but in costs of policies. I challenge 
Mr. Marcus to find one company 
in the U.S. or Canada that charges 
$7,230 for ordinary life, at age 40, 
standard risk. The $7,230 charge 
was more likely for 10-pay life 
with waiver and double indem- 
nity. The comparison is thus be- 
tween entirely different policies. 
The fact that Mr. Marcus could 
not recognize this simple fact 
makes his whole premise suspect. 


J. RICHARD HAMMER, C.L.U. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoO. OF PHILADELPHIA 

GREENSBORO, N.C. 


aThe editors asked Mr. Marcus to 
reply to Mr. Hammer's argument. 
Here is his answer. 


In answer to Mr. Hammer's objec- 
tion, I reiterate the basic argument 
of my article on financed insur- 
ance. It does increase an execu- 
tive’s insurance coverage and 
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The BEST 
CLIMATE 


in Florida is the 


BUSINESS 
CLIMATE 












FLORIDA'S 
ASSURANCE 
POLICY 


is having your plant here.” 


Governor 


Florida means BUSINESS 


Swaying palm trees along a highway rustle 
as gigantic highballing semi-trailers roar by. 
Graceful gulls glide through blue skies where 
a mighty missile arcs into another United 
States space achievement. A powerful por- 
poise dips playfully aside a cargo ship carrying 
part of 200 million dollars worth of Florida 
export goods to Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican markets. A businessman pauses early in 
the morning to admire his waterfront home 
before he drives to the thriving business that 
affirms his decision to move to Florida. 

Florida is still Florida. The sandy beaches, 
blue-green seas, lush vegetation and balmy 
weather are here. But there is another cli- 
mate even more important to you — the 
business climate. 


Investigate DEBT-FREE 


Florida is debt-free. Direct state taxes are 
less than half those paid in an average of all 
the fifty states. Florida has no state nor local 
income taxes...no state ad valorem tax on real 
or tangible personal property. Our abundant 
labor market is constantly expanding with 
skilled and semi-skilled people—1,000 more 
Florida families each week! Both our indus- 
trial and consumer markets are growing rap- 
idly every month to the point where we need 
particular manufacturers to fill a gigantic 
demand. Together, 5,000,000 residents and 
12,000,000 visitors have created a consumer 
market alone of 10 BILLION DOLLARS! 
You will be impressed with industry’s profit 
potential in Florida. Write, wire or phone 
today. Our Industrial Division can tell you 
exactly what your prospects are in Florida, 


Florida 


..-A10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Name... 
Firm Name 
Address 





Ask about free film | Retain ie Re eR Ra i ee 
“Profle of Progress” | eae ee ee eee ee 


FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Box 4115D, Tallahassee, Florida | 
Please sena me “Florida Facts on Industrial Development,” detailing 

the facts about Florida's opportunities for New Industry, the LO BILLION | 
DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, Natural Resources, 
Favorable Tax Structure. 


Farris - Bot 






“You have my personal assurance 
of a sunny business climate here 
in Florida. You have positive assur- 
ance of every aid and assistance 
possible from our Florida Develop- 
ment Commission and from the 
overwhelming majority of our busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and finan- 
ciers. We have everything to make 
your large and small enterprise 
healthy and successful. Write, wire 
or phone us TODAY. The only thing 
better than a FLORIDA vacation 





FLORIDA FOR CONVENTIONS — Write for free information 
on Florida's wonderful facilities for your group meeting 
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For sites 
worth seeing 
in Mid-America 


ask us! 








We own some of the choicest 
available plant sites in Mid- 
America. Three good examples 
are shown below. If you are in- 
terested in these general areas, it 
will be well worth the time 
needed to pick up your phone 
and talk with us. Or you may 
have in mind another location in 
Mid-America. Perhaps we have 
just what you need. Ask us. Your 
inquiry will be kept confidential. 


Telephone Chicago 
W Abash 2-4811 
Ask for J. S. Frost, 
Director of Industrial Development 
Or write Illinois Central Railroad, 
135 East Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


In NEW ORLEANS @ We own 1,350 
acres of improved industrial sites eight 
miles from the heart of America’s sec- 
ond port. The property is cleared with 
paved streets, sewers, gas, water and 
electricity, and is in the New Orleans 
switching district with ready access to 
all port facilities. Our tracks run direct 
to our main freight yard and to Stuyve- 
sant Dock. 


North of MEMPHIS @ We own 771 
acres 11 miles north of downtown 
Memphis at Woodstock .. . the finest 
industrial property in the area. Here 
you'll find abundant coal, natural gas, 
low-cost electric power, fresh water 
and the best of transportation. 


In CHICAGO @ In Chicago we own 
262 acres in the midst of the Lake 
Calumet Harbor area with transporta- 
tion by rail, waterway and highway. 
Only 15 miles from Chicago Loop and 
zoned for heavy industry. Within Chi- 
cago switching district. For sale or 
lease in whole or part. We also own 130 
acres of other choice Chicago property. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Main Line of Mid-America 


(Circle number 113 for more information) 
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gives him more funds for invest- 
ment. 

There are two alternative solu- 
tions. One is to invest part of the 
funds in term insurance and part 
in securities. This is not as favor- 
able as our plan in which 100% of 
the funds were available for in- 
vestment in securities. The second 
solution would have been to bank 
plan his existing insurance, but to 
borrow his present cash value of 
$5,700. This would have cost him, 
at 5%, $285 per year. We eliminate 
this cost by surrendering the poli- 
cies and investing $5,700 in securi- 
ties to earn approximately $250. 
These earnings can then pay, in 
part, the interest cost for borrow- 
ing the premium on $100,000 of 
life insurance. Thus he has 150% 
more insurance, with no addi- 
tional out-of-pocket expense. 

As to the comparison of pre- 
miums—$7,230 vs. $2,973—I cer- 
tainly did not intend to imply that 
the $7,230 was for an ordinary life 
policy. My comment referred to a 





previous article which appeared in | 


Business MANAGEMENT 
“Watch out for those insurance 
gimmicks,” [July 60] in which a 
10-pay life policy was _ bank 
planned. I am sure Mr. Hammer 
will recall that under this bank 
plan, an executive's net insurance 
in the 10th year was $27,700 and 
his interest expenses after taxes for 
the first 10 years was $7,953. 
My comments referred to these 
charges, not to variations in costs 
between companies. 

I am sure Mr. Hammer realizes 
the cost for insurance is composed 
of four factors: premium, cash 
value, dividends and loss of earn- 
ings on cash values (market rate 
for money vs. rate used in cash 
value build-up). These four factors 


entitled, | 


in relationship to the insurance at | 


risk each year result in the actual 


cost of life insurance, whether a | 
10-pay or ordinary life policy is | 


used. 

Under the program we out- 
lined, our client’s insurance pro- 
tection and securities program 
were both substantially increased 
with no additional out-of-pocket 
expense, and this was exactly what 
we set out to do. 


MICHAEL D. MARCUS 
MICHAEL D. MARCUS & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


mee ete : 
“aSeeaseee"®lnowaue 
~nSeUGhceaeect 


~<A. Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 

* —Spotlighted by Color 

~\. Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Ke Simple to operate — Type or Write on 

“~ Cards, Snap in Grooves 

~\- Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

~\.| Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 

$4gs50 


Full price with cards 





24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. M-500 
Without Obligation 


FREE 











Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
(Circle number 110 for more information) 
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Give your sales a 
real thrust with a 
jewelry miniature 
of your trade- 
a mark or product. 
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WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


rn Manufacturers oe 186! 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
(Circle number 145 for more information) 
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NEW BELL SYSTEM DIAL-PBX 
ELIMINATES 








MANUAL SWITCHBOARD, 
SPEEDS COMMUNICATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUT 



































eae ea 


With new Bell System dial-PBX service, you and your Whatever your communication needs may be, the Bell 
employees can dial interoffice and outgoing calls directly System is uniquely qualified to meet them. One of our 
from your desks. Communications Consultants is ready to show you how 

Using this compact desk-top unit, your switchboard new and improved Bell services can help you operate more 
attendant can get priority incoming calls through to you efficiently, more profitably. Just call your Bell Telephone 
faster—and have time to perform other useful duties, too. Business Office and ask for him. No obligation, of course. 


F. J. Lenfesty, president of F. Huribut Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, tells how his company profited from dial-PBX: 


“Calls from some of our cement products cus- customer calls are handled quickly and effi- 
tomers were being delayed at our main switch- ciently. We’ve saved one-third of our operators’ 
board, especially during busy hours. On the rec- switchboard time, and we’re making sales that 
ommendation of one of your Communications might otherwise have been lost. Our changeover 
Consultants, we installed a dial-PBX, and now to dial-PBX was well worth the money.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


d 
Liberty Mutual save 
‘Compensation Policyholders 
; $94.\ million In 


ey re fhe } illion in 
) ‘ an dividends 


PLUS 


£46 million in 
retrospective 
refunds 


Wa RN 








Did you share in these $24,100,000 insurance savings? 


You did — if Liberty Mutual handled your workmen’s 
compensation insurance last year. 

There are two good reasons why Liberty’s compensa- 
tion policyholders each year save so many millions of 
dollars. First, it’s a matter of record that Liberty Mutual 
keeps its operating expenses far lower than the average 
for all other companies in this field. Second, Liberty offers 
its policyholders the sweeping benefits of protection 
in _ depth. 

This broad range of services in loss control has helped 
make Liberty the nation’s largest writer of compensation 


Look for more from 


insurance. Last year, it also helped us return $4.6 million 
under retrospective rating plans and $19.5 million in 
dividends — $24,100,000 savings to our compensation 
policyholders. More than that, we helped many policy- 
holders earn experience rating credits which will reduce 
their future premiums. Liberty Mutual policyholders 
also enjoy premium discounts allowed under rating plans 
in the amount of $3.0 million. 

If you didn’t share in these savings during 1960, just 
contact your nearest Liberty Mutual office. Find out 
how Liberty’s protection in depth can save you money. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 





Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Intand Marine, Burglary, Homeowners © Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Iniand Marine, Fleet, Crime 


(Circle number 117 for more information) 
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Yours for the asking 


FOR FREE COPIES, 


Vv 
Clutter-proof desk drawers 
A well designed desk can bring 
both beauty and greater work ef- 
fectiveness to your office, claims 
the Shaw-Walker Co. in its Sky- 
line brochure. It explains how an 
efficient desk can help you get 
more done—easier. 
Shaw-Walker’s new feature— 
clutter-proof drawers—is fully il- 
lustrated and explained. 


For your free copy of this color- 
ful brochure, circle number 255 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Employee awards 


How leading companies got the 
most out of employee award pro- 
grams is illustrated in a 14-page 
booklet available from the Hamil- 
ton Watch Co. The booklet lists 
many case histories of effective 
programs. A seven-step guide to 
award programs is also included. 


For your free copy of “Guide to 
employee award planning,” circle 
number 230 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


Vv 
Plant sites 


“Piedmont Carolinas where 
wealth awaits you” is the title of a 
well illustrated. 32-page booklet 
presented by the Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte. It lists the diversified 
natural resources, economic power, 
labor potential and the strategic 
locations available to companies 
that want to consider moving into 
this two-state area. 


Vv 
Material handling 


Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chicago, in a new booklet on ma- 
terial handling equipment, asks: 
“Which is best for you—purchase, 
lease or rental?” The _ booklet 
covers lease, rental and purchase 
costs of Automatic’s fork trucks, 
platform trucks, pallet trucks, 
tractors and attachments. A selec- 
tor guide is also included. 


For your free copy of this amply 
illustrated booklet, circle number 
241 on the Reader Service Card. 


v 
Office spacing 


How to use movable office parti- 
tions to the greatest advantage is 
covered in this six-page brochure. 
It’s available from the Workwall 
Division of L. A. Darling Co., 
Bronson, Mich. The _ brochure 
amply illustrates Workwall’s full 
line of office partitions. 


For your free copy of this four- 
color brochure, circle number 232 
on the Reader Service Card. 


USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


Vv 
Inventory control 


How Penco steel storage equip- 
ment helps control inventory is the 
subject of a 16-page brochure 
available from Penco Division, 
Alan Wood Steel Co. The booklet 
is thoroughly documented with 
photographs and descriptions. 


For your free copy of “12 losses 
Penco planning can control,” circle 
number 224 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


Vv 
Office costs 


“34 ways to cut hidden office 
costs” is a booklet prepared by the 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. The 12- 
page text shows how modern 
photocopy methods can _ save 
money and time, eliminate errors 
and improve communication. The 
techniques described can be ap- 
plied to nearly all brands of pho- 
tocopy equipment. 


For your free copy of this new 
booklet, circle number 253 on the 
Reader Service Card. 





WORTH PAYING FOR... 


Tested Advertising Methods ... This revised and updated edition 
offers a solid advertising program based on tested techniques. Many 
actual case histories are discussed. Authored by John Caples, 308 pages, 
$6.95. Order from Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 


Engineering Management and Administration . . . Here’s a how-to 
reference book that describes how to motivate and control engineering 
personnel. Authored by Val Coronstedt, 350 pages, $8.50. Order from 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 





Administrative Communication . . . Offers the reader basic concepts 
by which the dynamics of communication in organizations can be 
studied. Authored by Lee O. Thayer, 336 pages, $8.65. Order from 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl. 


For your free copy of this four- 
color booklet, circle number 247 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Can good-looking desks be any good 
for work? Sit here and see 


The modern styling and classic simplicity of the new 
Shaw-Walker Skyline ‘‘clutter-proof’’ desks will make any 
office a beautiful place to work. That’s obvious. 

What’s not so obvious, but apparent the minute you begin 
using the desk, is its remarkable workability. You don’t find 
this in other modern styled desks. Shaw-Walker Skyline is 
really ingenious in helping desk people with their work. 

Skyline has 17 in-drawer organizers*, all space-planned. 
The result: Clutter-free drawers and a desk top always clear 
for current work. More gets done—easier. We can prove it to 
you in ten minutes. Phone your Shaw-Walkerman today. Or 
write for color brochure, ‘““Shaw-Walker Skyline.” 





h “Built Like a 











*17 SHORT CUTS to easier desk work. Shaw- 
Walker’s ‘‘clutter-proof’’ facilities eliminate the 
time lost searching . . . because all work and work- 
ing tools (even letter trays and wastebasket!) are 
in the space-planned drawers—organized for in- 
stant use. Nothing like this in any other desks. 


Skyscraper” For savings throughout your office, read “Office & Tomorrow's Business” by L. C. Walker. Just republished. $4.75 


HAW- Al KE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 94, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 

























vd it 
AX QUI! 


by Benjamin Newman, Tax Attorney 


— “ : =: ones 
rax responsibility 
Is money earned in cnother’s name taxable? 


The question—In order to escape a lien against 
him, a man buys property in another ‘a ’s name. 
He later sells the property at a profit. Since the 
property was bought and sold under another's 


name, can the man be taxed on the profit? 


Th 


he facts—In 1931 a real estate operator suffered 
avy financial losses. As a result, he remained 
insolvent during the entire period 1942 through 
1954. During this period the U.S. Government had 
outstanding income tax liens against him. While 
insolvent, this real estate operator purchased three 
pieces of property in the name of a former em- 
ployee, a woman who had been the nurse and tutor 
of his children for many years. 

To finance the purchases, the real estate operator 
entered into an agreement with this nurse. Follow- 
ing the agreement, the nurse paid a very small 
portion of the purchase price of the property and 
received one-half of the profits on its sale. From 
time to time she also loaned the real estate agent 
considerable sums of money. The nurse reported 
her profits on the sale and paid her taxes. 

The Commissioner contended that the gain on the 
sale of these properties was, in fact, part of the in- 
come of the real estate operator and therefore was 
taxable to him. The real estate operator argued that 
he was merely the agent of the nurse, and that the 
income was not his. 


The ruling-The Tax Court upheld the Commis- 
sioner. 

During the real estate agent’s period of insol- 
vency, it was impractical for him to own property 
in his name as it would be subject to the liens of the 
U.S. Government. The use of the nurse’s name, the 
court continued, was merely a subterfuge to escape 
the liens. The profits were therefore his, and sub- 
ject to tax. The evidence did not uphold the con- 
tention that the real estate operator was the nurse’s 
agent, the court felt. 


Albert Schoenberg v. Commissioner, U.S. Tax Court, 
decided Aug. 21, 1961. 





Note—This feature is offered as a general guide only. Consult your 
attorney on specific legal problems. 
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RHODE 
ISLAND’S 














FINANCING 
PLAN 


NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
WITHOUT CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Rhode Itsland’s 100% Lease-Purchase 
Plan has financed over 1,270,000 square 
feet of new manufacturing space since 
January 1959. Approximately 12 million 
dollars in new plant construction and 
expansion has been approved and guar- 
anteed by Rhode Island . 


Discover now the many advantages 
Rhode Island offers to industry, 


Write for new 100% Financing Plan booklet. 





RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


209 Wii Williams bitte! Hayes Street * Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Chief 15 Offset Duplicator . . . unquestionably the most 
versatile, most efficient and professional performing offset 
duplicator for business, industry, institutions and govern- 
ment office use. It comes to you with a most outstanding 
reputation! No other offset duplicator can equal it. Long 
respected in the professional printing fields for its excellence 
in reproduction, its amazing versatility and its flawless 
performance, the Chief 15 wins every challenge made by 
today’s office duplicating needs. Never has there been a more 
proven performer... never has there been a better invest- 
ment in an office duplicator. Take a closer look — write 
today for our informative booklet. Address: American Type 
Founders, Dept. D. 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. 


nt Division 


SOLD IN CANADA BY GESTET 

















New trend in 





business gift giving 


Gift giving is rising as a corporate practice. Gift agencies— 


which handle the mechanics of the operation—are also becoming 


more popular. Here are some points to consider, 


whether you do or don't give gifts. 


ms =Phe corporate 
Santa Claus is going to be a busier 
man than ever this year. 

Most sources agree that business 
gift giving is on the rise. More 
firms are adopting the practice, 
and the total spent on business 
gifts this year is likely to be in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

Like any business practice, gift 
giving has its ups and downs. In 
1959, when the payola scandals 
and the Adams-Goldfine affair 
broke, business gift giving took a 
downturn. However, the next year, 
according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, things were rapidly getting 
back to normal. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
gift giving is a ubiquitous corpo- 
rate practice. It has its opponents 
as well as its advocates (see next 
page). 

If your firm is one which gives 
presents at Christmas time, or at 
any other time, this article con- 
tains several tips worth consider- 
ing. Even if it’s your company pol- 
licy not to pass out gifts, you may 
find some worthwhile points to 
consider here. 


Lavish gifts out 


What kinds of gifts do most 
companies give? They range all 
the way from pens and paper- 
weights to lighters and liquor. But 





one thing is clear: lavish gifts are 
on the way out. More companies 
are limiting the amounts to be 
spent on gifts—and, interestingly, 
the value of gifts which their em- 
ployees may accept. 

For many firms, the business of 
gifts has become a matter of pol- 
icy. One reason is that business 
gifts usually involve a sizable sum 
of money. Most companies want 
to insure that this money, even if 
it is a nominal amount per gift, 
will be spent wisely. They want to 
be certain that the gifts they send 
will be appreciated, will not of- 
fend, and, importantly, will not be 
misconstrued. 

One company laid down a gift 
policy because it found its execu- 
tives were spending too much 
time wrestling with shopping and 
mailing lists, while their other 
regular duties were temporarily 
halted. 

For companies that send gifts, 
or are thinking of altering existing 
policies on the whole gift issue, 
here are a few things to keep in 
mind, and some last minute con- 
siderations that may have been 
overlooked. 


Mailing lists 

Like any mailing list, gift lists 
should be kept up-to-date. Be 
sure to eliminate names of those 


who are no longer with the com- 
panies you have on your list. 

It might be worthwhile to break 
down your list by company, de- 
partment or plant, and name. In 
this way, you can avoid sending 
the same gift you sent the year 
before, providing you have noted 
the previous year’s gift. 

Trimming gift lists can be dan- 
gerous. If you’re thinking of cut- 
ting down on recipients, it might 
be better to eliminate the practice 
altogether and say so. Long-time 
recipients accidentally cut off your 
list can become offended and 
cause plenty of ill will. Someone 
will inevitably be left out, but try 
to lessen your chances of deliber- 
ately creating bad feelings. 

Adding people to your list can 
be equally dangerous. A gift is 
meant to be an expression of 
thanks for a service or business al- 
ready completed. It is not—and 
should never be used—as an in- 
ducement for some action. This is 
payola; very close to a bribe, and 
may be interpreted as such. 


What kind of gift? 

Selecting gifts is the next prob- 
lem, and it’s as difficult in business 
as it is in private life. 

The question is: what do you 
get an executive who not only has 
everything, but who is getting a 
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THE CASE 
AGAINST 


Many companies are firmly opposed to giving or accepting business gifts. 
Some send out notices to their suppliers and other business contacts informing them of 


their ‘‘no gifts’’ policy. Others prefer not to make any formal announcement. These 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


for it. 





lot more from several other busi- 
ness contacts? How can you make 
your gift distinctive and also a 
useful reminder of your company? 

Taste, of course, is extremely 
important. A bottle of liquor is not 
always appropriate for everyone 
on your list. For blanket gifts, it 
might be well to consider some- 
thing that the recipient can use in 
his job or at home. Individual 
gifts, obviously, demand some 
knowledge of the recipient. 

To make sure their gifts are 
distinctive, some firms send prod- 
ucts—or models of products— 
which they manufacture. Again, 


however, usefulness and taste is 
important. If the gift is little more 
than an advertisement, the re- 
ceiver probably will not be highly 
impressed. 

But many firms have eliminated 
the problem of gift selection. 
Here's how. 


Gift selection services 

As gift giving is on the rise, so 
is the use of gift seleetion services. 
Many companies find it advan- 
tageous to transfer the problem of 
gift selection, wrapping and mail- 
ing to a service agency. There are 
many available; among them: Au- 


companies make their policy of no gift giving or receiving known internally. 
However companies handle the policy of ‘‘no gifts,"’ here are some of their reasons 


1. The practice has no place in business; it causes more trouble than it’s worth. 
A great deal of time and effort must be spent by someone over lists and shopping. 
2. Gifts (especially the lavish kind) place the receiver in a position of real conflict 
of interest. He is no longer in a position to make decisions objectively. 

3. Nobody is fooied by the business gift. Business executives are well aware 
that there’s no Santa Claus, and might suspect that they are paying for the gift 
indirectly, anyway, through higher prices. 


tomated Gift Plan and Selective 
Gift Institute. 

Here’s how these services work. 

You supply lists of names and 
addresses to the service, together 
with a price range of gifts for each 
group of recipients (assuming you 
send gifts of varying values). The 
agency then mails a greeting card 
and a catalog of gifts within the 
range of the price you have speci- 
fied. The recipient makes his own 
selection, probably with the help 
of his family, and then receives 
the gift he most wants to have. 

You have skipped the problem 
of shopping and mailing and pos- 


THE CASE The majority of business firms send out business gifts and intend to go on doing so, 
FOR surveys indicate. Here are some of their reasons for continuing the practice. 

1. Some companies say they do it because the competition does. 
BUSINESS 2. Many executives and salesmen feel that the practice builds good will. It is a 
GIFTS “thank you” for services rendered, or for business completed. 


3. Some companies use business gifts as an opportunity to advertise with pre- 
miums or their own products. 





4. Some executives argue that if a company doesn't give gifts, it simply transfers 
the problem to an individual executive or employee. The sales manager or sales- 
man will often dig down into his own pocket to buy gifts for his important cus- 
tomers. If this is the case, it gets beyond company control. 

Some of the companies that do give gifts insist that there be a fixed limit set for gifts 
sent, and that only gifts of nominal value be accepted. In most recent years this trend 
has been growing. 


The argument that gifts take up a lot of time and effort is answered by firms that use a 


gift selection service. This ‘‘catalog'’' method of giving gifts is becoming more 


popular. 
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sibly committing a faux pas. And 
while the price range is controlled, 
the selection is free. 

These gift services do another 
job, too. They provide you with a 
complete report of how the money 
was spent and whether the gifts 
were received. These reports are 
useful for your own records as 
well as for Internal Revenue re- 
porting. 

Does the system work? The 
president of a battery manufactur- 
ing firm reports: “We spent about 
$15,000 on gifts last year for over 
2,000 recipients. We didn’t have 
to do a thing.” 


Tips to consider 


Whether you plan to use a gift 
service, or handle the distribution 
of gifts yourself, here are some 
things to consider. 

Remember, Uncle Sam is a di- 
rectly interested party in your gift 
giving program. Pay all bills by 
check. Where gifts are shipped by 
department stores directly to per- 
sons on your list, make sure that 
the addresses of the recipients 
show clearly on the store bill. 

Where company employees make 
purchases, make sure they are re- 
imbursed by check wherever pos- 
sible; even then, keep the pur- 
chase receipts. 

Make sure that all gifts were in 
fact delivered. Keep parcel post or 
department store receipts so that 
all gifts can be followed up to 
check on delivery. 

The kind of gift is important. 
Some people are offended by gifts 
to charities in their name without 
their knowledge. Check first. 

Gifts of property and stocks are 
a complicated matter. Get expert 
advice before getting into this one. 

Send gifts to the home, wher- 
ever possible. Many executives are 
embarrassed by walking out with 
the “loot” at the end of the day. 

Gift giving in business for many 
companies seems to be here to 
stay. The best guide to avoid 
trouble, and to accomplish the 
good will you honestly intend, is 
to employ the same ethics and 
good taste as you would use with 
your other friends and acquaint- 
ances to whom you give gifts. A 
gift really can’t substitute for all 
your other services, policies, prod- 
ucts and personal contacts. Don’t 
mistakenly imply that it can. = 
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EXTRUDO-FILM 


“ PENNSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE OF INDUSTRY 


Another example of community- state 


cooperation in 100% FINANCING 





EXTRUDO FILM CORPORATION’S new 
and recently expanded plant at Potts- 
ville in Schuylkill County — an_ ultra- 
modern plastic extrusion manufacturing 
facility—employs 180 people at full ca- 
pacity; covers 70,000 square feet of 
plant and office space; represents a total 


| investment of $546,500.00. 


Under this cooperative ‘‘100% Financ- 
ing Plan,’’ the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority granted a $176,- 


| 000.00 loan; the 50% first mortgage 
| was provided by local 


participating 
banks; the Greater Pottsville Industrial 


| Development Corporation (a local non- 
| profit agency) financed $100,500.00. 


LOANS = NEW PLANTS = NEW JOBS 


A minimum 2% interest rate and 
a maximum 25-year term on state 
and local agency loans—50% of 
the total project cost. 


In just over five years, the Pennsyl- 


| vania Industrial Development Authority 


has made 183 project loans, totaling 
$22,234,480, to build or expand plants 
representing an investment of $67,985,- 
618. 

These new plants and expansions 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: oe 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Room 438 « South Office Building « Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 





have created 30,438 jobs, with esti- 
mated annual payrolls of $111,918,495. 


Get Full Details Now! 


The ‘‘Pennsylvania Plan’’ offers com- 
plete financing on lease or lease-purchase 
arrangements. Hand-pick the type of 
community that best meets your loca- 
tion requirements; choose from plant 
“‘shells’’ now ready for completion to 
your specifications. Over 150 Pennsyl- 
vania community development groups 
have funds and a record of proven ex- 
perience in all phases of industrial loca- 
tion and financing. 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania 
plant location now! Write for: 


@ Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 

W@ Full details on Pennsylvania's equitable 
“Tax Climate” 


@ ‘Plant Location Services” brochure 


@ Current listing of available industrial build- 
ings and sites 

W@ Special reports and tabulations, tailored 
to your specific location requirements, 
covering—Labor, Markets, Transportation, 
Materials, Minerals, Water, Power, Fuel, 
Engineering Fa- 
cilities, Taxes and 
Community Data 
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Which 
Nationaljiease 


plan fits 
your 
trucking 


needs? 


@ THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 

@ THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed. 

® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 

¢ THE PILOT PLAN 

Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “‘pilot’” operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 


Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the ariver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own -business! 


National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite M-12, Chicago, Il. 
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Manager asks expert 


by Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


HOW DO YOU FIRE AN OLD FRIEND? 


Question: My financial vice presi- 
dent is one of my oldest friends. 
He’s also one of our oldest em- 
ployees; this year he will be 63. 
For the last couple of years, he 
hasn't really been pulling his own 
weight. I was content to overlook 
it as long as no harm was being 
done. 

But now he’s standing in the 
way of his assistant, an aggressive 
younger man Id like to hold onto. 
I've tried, in a friendly way, to 
talk my friend into retiring, but he 
wont listen to me. He doesn’t 
seem to want to step aside and 
lessen his workload, either. 

After a 20-year friendship, I 
can't fire him coldly. What do you 
suggest I do? 


Answer: Don't fire him; kick him 
upstairs. This man can still be 
very valuable to you and the com- 
pany—but not in a line position. 
Find some advisory (staff) job for 
him where you can still use his 
long years of experience, yet not 
have him causing a bottleneck in 
the basic operations of the com- 
pany. 

For example, have you ever 
thought that there might well be 
lucrative markets for your prod- 
ucts in Western Europe and in 
other parts of the world, particu- 
larly if you were to establish 
plants in certain foreign lands? 

Now, clearly you cannot decide 
whether to go into these markets 
until you have an on-the-scene ap- 
praisal of the potential, the financ- 
ing which might be available, the 
trade restrictions, and the feasibil- 
ity of producing your product in 
various foreign lands, etc. 

Whom would you choose to 
make such on-the-spot surveys and 
also to begin to establish some of 





the necessary contacts for you? 
Why, it’s obvious. Your good right 
hand—Mr. X. It is fortunate you 
didn't succeed in talking him into 
retiring, because you wouldn't 
know whom else you could trust 
with such an important assign- 
ment. Here is a job which will re- 
quire his full financial acumen 
plus his long experience in under- 
standing the company and_ its 
special problems. Will he, as a 
very real favor to you, accept the 
job of Vice President—Interna- 
tional Operations? 

Of course he _ will—and his 
younger assistant becomes acting 
and later full Vice President—Fi- 
nance. 

Another thing you should do— 
without any obvious connection to 
the above—is to establish a defin- 
ite retirement policy for all execu- 
tives. It might be desirable to state 
that all executives, yourself  in- 
cluded, must retire on pension at 
age 65, except by mutual consent 
of the board of directors of the 
company and the executive. 

In two years Mr. X will be 65 
and, unless he proves so valuable 
as a staff advisor that you wouldn't 
want him to retire, under such a 





GOT A PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM? 


Send it for treatment (your 
anonymity preserved, of 
course) to: 


Manager asks expert, 


c/o Business Management 
22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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why Baltimore National Bank bought SPEEDLINER units 



















dyn 
Wry: ® THE PROBLEM 


} Baltimore National Bank, Maryland’s largest, 
recently found a critical “bottle-neck” developing in the 
Central Credit Department. Here 15 file drawer 
cabinets were already filled to capacity; 

yet the merger called for housing 

30% more files. It seemed a physical impossibility 
like putting a gallon of water 

into a quart bottle. 





THE SOLUTION 


Baltimore National called in a Wassell 
Methods Engineer to study their problem. 
It was decided to install Wassell 


Speedliner Corres-File after the entire Although primarily concerned with a space prob- 


hi lem, bank officials were almost equally pleased by 
Comments cy Sis SERNeh Nene aeltes far faster filing and finding that is inherent in the 





into one rotor tier of the Speedliner Speedliner’s time saving rotary concept that turns 
unit. Three Speedliners were installed in walking hours into working hours. 

nearly 50% less floor area than pee cecnccneneccedseusscanensesenessnnencneuneuan 
formerly occupied by the 15 filing cabinets. Please write for complete brochure 
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WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


DEPT. AM-11, WESTPORT, CONN. 
CAPITAL 7-4111 


3 SPEEDLINER UNITS 


PUSS. 























NAME 





ADDRESS 





Speedliner’s depth is only 42” as opposed to 
the 56” depth required by the file cabinets when 
the file drawers are extended. The 19’ overall 
length of the file cabinets has now shrunk 36% 
to a compact 12’. 


CITY ZONE STATE 





EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE .....= 
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policy he would automatically be 
retired. 

A flexible pension policy such as 
this makes real sense. It allows the 
company to continue certain indi- 
viduals on (if they want to con- 
tinue), but it also gives both the 
company and the executive a 
chance to bow out of the situation 
gracefully if they so desire. Estab- 
lish your policy soon, for you 
probably have other long-term 
employees who will soon present 
a problem somewhat similar to 
your old friend. Its bad for 


morale, to say the least, to simply 
fire an old employee when he be- 
gins to prove less useful. 


Question: How can I get my em- 
ployees to reach anything like the 
state of dedication to work that 
I and my fellow management 
people have? Many of my em- 
ployees wouldn’t take on extra 
work even if we were to pay them 
handsomely for it. In short, are 
there any new wrinkles or incen- 
tives to employees that really 
change their work attitudes? 





A single machine that applies 
all types of address labels? 


Wide-strip, narrow-strip, continuous pack form, cut or indi- 
vidual labels! All applied automatically to a wide range of 
printed pieces at cost-cutting high speeds (up to 16,000 per hour). 
No matter whether labels are pre-addressed from punched 
cards, magnetic tapes, plates, stencils or other addressing 
systems. Or whether you mail small postcards and envelopes 
... middle-sized pamphlets and brochures . . . or larger maga- 
zines, catalogs and quarter-fold tabloids. All handled by the 
compact easy-to-operate Cheshire Model E. 


CHESHIRE 


betel ite] 7.ua -4e) 





Dept. MM-12, 1644 Honore Street, Chicago 22, lilinois 


descriptive brochure. 


Write for 
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Answer: A few of your employees 
probably are just as dedicated to 
their work as you are. But, if you 
are like most executives, you are 
not really aware of it. How often, 
for example, has your secretary 
stayed late or come in on Satur- 
day during the past few weeks to 
get out some urgent letters or re- 
ports for you? You probably take 
this sort of thing so much for 
granted that you don’t even re- 
member to thank her for doing it. 

Many of us executives—and I 
suspect I am almost as guilty of 
this as the next fellow even 
though I know better—get so 
wrapped up in our business prob- 
lems that we forget to put our- 
selves on the other side of the 
desk to see how we would react 
to the kind of supervision we dish 
out. Praise, words of thanks, or 
some show of appreciation for 
service beyond the minimum are 
all too rare in business. Yet they 
are potent motivating influences. 

On the other hand, I must agree 
that many employees these days 
seem to figure they have given 
their “all” by merely deigning to 
show up for work. In an address 
to the 1958 National Sales Execu- 
tive Convention, Charles H. 
Brower called this particular age 
in our nation’s history “the great 
era of the goof-off.” He has a 
point. Compare our employees’ 
work attitudes with those of em- 
ployees in other countries. 

The only answer I know is one 
that will work for individual com- 
panies, but which offers no hope 
of solving the over-all national 
problem. It is simply this: to select 
as employees only those persons 
who, as individuals, have already 
clearly proved by their past ac- 
tions that they differ from the cur- 
rent national norm because they 
have consistently worked hard 
throughout their whole lives. The 
odds are that they will keep on ex- 
hibiting the habit of working hard 
with their new company so that, 
if you treat them with even a 
modicum of understanding, your 
problem should be solved. 

I worry about what will happen 
when all companies tighten up on 
hiring in this way. 

Relatively few companies have 
as yet had the good sense to try 
this. Those that have know that it 
works wonders. # 
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the furniture, of course, by All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Auror 


Ae 


Comfort and style together with tasteful use of color 
are combined in office furniture by All-Steel. Here 
is furniture that creates a background for better 


work. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure. 
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The expense of transferring an executive 
must be measured in more than the mover’s 
bill. Time lost from the job can be the real 
cost factor. 


That’s why United Agents put special em- 
phasis on conserving executive time and talent. 
They “Pre-Plan” each move in precise detail. 
Skillfully pack all “breakables’. .. pad all 
polished surfaces . . . keep furnishings wonder- 
fully fresh and clean in the world’s only sSANI- 
TIZED* vans. And centrally-dispatched, straight- 
through service gets the shipment there ON 
SCHEDULE. 


Perhaps you’ve been losing dividends from 
your manpower investment. Protect them to- 
day! Call your nearby United Agent. He’s 
listed under MOVERS in the Yellow pages. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


United Van Lines 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


ST.LOUIS 17, MO. 


Ask your United Agent about his helpful Bette Malone Moving Consultant Service 
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RCA 30 





COmMmpurTrer 


iow steps wi 





To DIG SYSTEM 





workpower.. 


NAIA MEP OTIS” 


FLT ELAN ROE 


Core memory doubled to 40,000 characters! 
Magnetic tape capability increased to twelve 
or more 66,000 character/second tape units! 
System rentals remain low, and you can still 
begin on a small scale! 


Already widely accepted by business and 
government, the RCA 301 has been so stepped 
up in workpower that the running time for 
many jobs has been cut in half. Now it can 
also tackle much larger and more complex jobs, 
and can be greatly extended in capacity as 
your work load grows. With the advanced 301 
you have a wider choice of system configura- 
tion—and therefore, a better match to your 
job—than with any other system in its price 
range. And when you buy 301, you are buying 
top productivity per rental dollar for your 
overall needs. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 






® 





Be sure you evaluate this advanced RCA 301 
for your data processing needs. Or if you 
already have an RCA 301 system, add the new 
memory and high performance tape units 
as you require them. No reprogramming 
is necessary. 


These new 301 advances are the latest in 
RCA’s continuing program of bringing you 
higher leveis of EDP efficiency through the 
application of the world’s newest elec- 
tronic techniques. 


RCA 301 rental prices begin under $3000 per 
month, and delivery can be made in less than 
a year. Contact your local RCA EDP repre- 
sentative, or write: RCA Electronic Data 
Processing, Camden 8, New Jersey. 





NEW RCA 301 SPECIFICATIONS: 
Random Access: Data Record File, 27 miilion char. capacity 
Data Disc File, 176 million char, capacity 
Core Memory: 10,000-20,000-40,000 characters 
Tape Units: 10,000-33,000-66,000 char./second 
Printers: Up to two, 750-1000 lines/minute 
Card Readers: Up to two, 600 cards/minute 
Card Punch: 100 or 200 cards/minute 
Paper Tape: Read, 100 or 1000 char./second 
Punch, 100 char./second 
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OFFICE 


VEEL! 


Time to 
TECHNIPLAN*! 





S-t-r-e-t-c-h office space with TECHNIPLAN ... the answer to 
cramped, overcrowded quarters. TECHNIPLAN lets you put more 
people into less space ... yet gives these people more privacy. Result: 
more productivity. The basic metal modular components are easily 
assembled into an L-shaped unit. Free-standing metal partitions 
provide all-important privacy. Interested in saving costly floor space? 
For FREE brochure illustrating TECHNIPLAN’s amazing 
flexibility, write to ‘“‘Techniplan,” Dept. F-12. 













TECHNIPLAN™ means: 
«++ More people in less space 
» +. with more privacy 
«+. and greater productivity 


RSD ... makes business a pleasure 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. * CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


ASK EMPLOYEES FOR 
IDEAS YOU WON'T LIKE 


# IF YOU ASK EMPLOYEES to give 
you ideas you won't like, most 
likely you will find some that you 
do. 

Experience shows subordinates 
often hold back good ideas be- 
cause they think the boss won't 
like them. 

Has an employee ever prefaced 
a statement with, “I know you 
won't like this, but . . .” That’s 





what happened to Herbert Mayes, 
editor of McCall's magazine. He 
immediately wondered how many 
of his people were holding back 
ideas because they thought he 
wouldn't like them. 

Mayes called his staff together 
and asked each of them to make 
a list of five ideas he wouldn't 
like. The list contained many 
ideas he did like, and he promptly 
approved them. 

Chances are the same method 
will work for you. 


USE A TAPE RECORDER 
TO KILL PHONE ERRORS 


« You CAN Cut down on errors and 

misunderstandings if you hook a 

tape recorder to your telephone. 
For instance, mistakes often 


occur when an order is taken over 
the phone, especially when an 
order includes a series of numbers 
or specifications. 

Mistakes are not only costly; 
they often irritate your customers. 

Connect a tape recorder to your 
telephone, and you cut down on 
misunderstandings by recording 
the whole conversation. After tak- 
ing an order, your clerk can play 
it back to the customer for verifi- 
cation. The customer, hearing the 
playback, has a chance to break in 
and say, “Hold it right there—that 
wasn't what I meant.” Obviously, 
changes at this point cost you 
nothing. 

An added bonus is that your 
customer feels you are serving 
him in exactly the fashion he 
wants to be served. 


TURN TO PARABLES TO 
COMMUNICATE WITH EMPLOYEES 


= SOME COMPANIES TURN to para- 
bles to help them communicate 
with employees. Short little stories 
that illustrate management points 
with humor often reach employees 
when other methods fail. 

For instance, one company, 
after a warehouse inventory, dis- 
covered it had sizable losses in 
small (easily carried in pockets) 
items. Company officials had the 
following parable mimeographed 
and circulated. 

“A man owned a brick business, 
and each night after he left the 
yard, a little elf came in pulling 
a cart and helped himself to some 
bricks. The man became worried 
and asked his workers to keep an 
eye out for the little elf. They re- 





fused to do it. They thought: it’s 
only a few bricks and the owner 
has lots of them. Besides why 
should we bother about it, they 
aren't our bricks. Years went by 
and the pile of bricks got smaller 
and smaller, until suddenly there 
were no bricks left. The owner 
closed his door and the workers 
had to look for new jobs.” 

The story is corny and not at all 
sophisticated, but it made _ its 
point. More important, it helped 
stop warehouse supplies from dis- 
appearing. 

A short parable can easily be in- 
vented to illustrate any manage- 
ment point. It’s often a good way 
to soften a pointed directive. 


TRAIN ENGINEERS 
TO PROTECT PROFITS 


« BE SURE YOUR engineers are 
properly indoctrinated with man- 
agement views on profits and 
costs. 

Many industrial engineers fail 
to protect company profits and 
assets because they are too busy 
striving for productivity, says 
Norman Jaspan, noted security ex- 
pert. 

He claims that a lax industrial 
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WORKSHOP 


engineer can add some 15% to the 
cost of a product. 

For instance, an automobile 
parts plant lost $45,000 per year 
because engineers deliberately re- 
frained from revising antiquated 
methods of material handling. 
They didn’t want to incur the dis- 
favor of the head of the material 
handling department and impede 
production. 

At a tubing company, the indus- 
trial engineers “guesstimated” in- 
centive rates. Production went up, 
but many employees were earning 
incentives equal to 180% of their 
base pay. 

At another plant an engineer 
admitted that he knowingly al- 
lowed his people to pass finished 
products that should have been re- 
jected. He did it because he didn’t 
want to “make trouble” and slow 
down production. He was only 
discovered when excessive cus- 
tomer returns became too notice- 
able to ignore. 


USE EXCEPTION CONTROL TO 
STOP OVER-AUTOMATION 


= MANAGERS GET TOO MUCH data 
and too many reports. 

That’s the opinion of Owen 
Smith, director of sales for the Sta- 
tistical Tabulating Corp. 

Mr. Smith states that modern 
electronic computers have the 
ability literally to bury a manager 
with information—and they often 
do. 

To overcome this dilemma, 
many companies have turned to 
planned exception control. The 
heart of this system is to give man- 
agers only information vital to 
timely decisions. Other material, 
useful but less vital, is passed on 
to subordinates for more leisurely 
evaluation. 

For instance: 

Many department stores, includ- 
ing Macys of New York, give 
managers computer reports on 
only fast or slow moving items, 
rather than all items on a daily 
sales report. 

The Cummins Engine Com- 
panys parts control system notes 
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for managers only parts that are 
above or below inventory limits. 
This exception system insures 
that the manager has decision 
making information at his finger- 
tips—before he must act, not after. 


TAKE THESE STEPS TO 
CUT DOWN PRESSURE 


= WHEN YOU WORK UNDER too 
much pressure, you tire easily. 

Art Metal, Inc., New York, sug- 
gests that you take these steps to 
keep pressure down. 

Start with the most difficult task 
you have. It’s easier to do it when 
you are fresh—and you'll get it off 
your mind. 

Plan more stopping points. They 
relieve tension and give you time 
to reach clear decisions. 
Alternate hard and easy tasks. You 
lose efficiency when you do one 
hard task after another, and fa- 
tigue builds up. 

Make waiting time productive. 
Doing short odd-jobs then will cut 
down the stack of work at the end 
of the day. 

Change tasks about every two 
hours. Long stretches at the same 
job become monotonous and in- 
duce carelessness. 

Change the pace if you can't 
change the task. You'll have a mo- 
ment to relax, and that can relieve 
the boredom of a tedious job. 

Set sub-goals. They become ten- 
sion-breakers as you move toward 
your major goals. 


EXPEDITE ORDER PROCESSING 
WITH “LOCK BOX’ SERVICE 


= MANY COMPANIES ARE turning to 
“Lock Box” service to speed up 





cash intake and to expedite order 
processing, says Lewis Kleid, Inc., 
in a special research report. 
“Lock Box” service is offered by 
many banks. Customers send re- 
mittances directly to the bank and 
the bank processes them. The ad- 
vantages of this service are: 
An increase of working capital by 
faster conversion of remittances 
into available funds. 
Faster handling of orders. The 
bank picks up mail several times 
a day—opens, extracts, endorses 
checks, and delivers orders and 
communications via messengers. 
All cash is handled by the banks, 
eliminating security problems, and 
giving better audit control. 
Reduction of home office person- 
nel, fringe benefits, office space 
and office equipment. 
The prestige of the bank also aids 
in improving payment patterns. 
Bonus: Very often the bank does 
not charge a fee for this service, 
but requires only that a compen- 
sating balance be maintained. 


FIGHT FEARS 
FOR JOB SECURITY 


= TO COMBAT FEAR for job secur- 
ity, Chase Manhattan Bank began 
early to inform its employees 
about a change to EDP equip- 
ment. 

If you are automating any of 
your procedures, a program simi- 
lar to the one Chase developed 
could be helpful. Here’s what 
Chase did: 

Supervisors were called to- 
gether and soundly briefed on the 
new system. They were given a 
leader’s manual that contained the 
probable questions and answers 
on the new equipment. At the 
same time they were shown a 
sound slide film that explained the 
new system in detail. 

Brochures were produced for 
general distribution to employees. 

In a month’s time, 5,500 work- 
ers attended 30-minute briefing 
meetings conducted by their own 
supervisors. 

As each branch was converted 
to the new system the film was 
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Touch 


a button 
...get 


INSTANT 


Records, facts, figures—any information is 
available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 
business communications—saving valuable 
space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


PRODUCTS 


LES >>: <a 


Minnesota [ffinince ano [/ffanuracruring company % 4 
M y 
+++ WHERE RESEARCH tS THE KEY TO TOMORROW XS Af 

ire od 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN 


INFORMATION! 


with 8M Microfilm Products 


BRAND 
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. 


TAKE A COPY— 


in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 8% x 11 inch size. 
The ‘‘Filmac"” Reader. 
Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy. 






TAKE A LOOK— 


at the enlarged mi- 
crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 
ing screen of the 
THERMO-FAX “‘Fil- 
mac" Reader-Printer- 
Touch a button and... 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBM-121, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how I can get Instant Information with 
3M Microfilm Products. 

Name cadet te 
Title 

Company__ 

Address__ 


ae Zone___ State 
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PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 

important factors—sites, sources of 

supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 

cing sources, community environment— 

all tailored to your needs. For these free 

services to help you select the most 
NORTHERN 


profitable location: 
PLAINS * 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
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ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


ABOUT RECORD STORAGE 
IN 2 FREE BOOKLETS 


Send for your FREE ‘‘Manual of 
Record Storage Practice” telling you how 
long to retain or destroy business records. 
It outlines an easy-to-do storage plan 
for inactive records. 

With the Manual we will send our New 
Catalog on Record Storage Filing Equip- 
ment. Learn the facts thatevery business- 
man should know about record storage. 

Clip ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


ERS 
F\UCZOBANKERS BOX CO., Dept. MM-12 


o o Record Specialists Since 1918 
Pony” 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 
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shown again, and a_ conversion 
team was in attendance to ex- 
plain and illustrate any details. 

Response to the training ses- 
sions was enthusiastic, officers re- 
port, and there was no evidence 
of fear for job security. 


PLAN AHEAD FOR 


_ COLLEGE RECRUITING 


| = Ir costs FRoM $500 to $5000 for 
_ each college recruit you hire. This 


is one of the facts uncovered at 
the second annual Seminar on 
Recruiting College Graduates, 
conducted by the Institute of Oc- 
cupational Research. 

Because of this high cost, it pays 
to plan ahead for your college re- 
cruiting drives. Here are some 


| things to keep in mind. 


1. Plan to interview at least 30 


' men. The ratio of interviews-to- 
men-hired is about 30 to 1. 


2. Make more offers than you 


| expect will be accepted. If you 
| don’t, you may not be able to cap- 





ture the quota you need. Other 
firms are making offers, too. 

3. Think about a summer em- 
ployment program for college stu- 
dents. Most companies feel that 
their summer programs are sub- 
stantial aids to recruiting. 

4. Tell job candidates in ad- 
vance what the company will okay 
for expenses on interview trips. 
Many candidates still submit ex- 
orbitant expense accounts. 

5. Be especially interested in 
what professors say about their 
graduate students. With smaller 
classes, and closer working condi- 
tions, professors tend to know 
pretty much about their graduate 
students. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF FOREIGN 
EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 

= AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS CAN 
extend their markets by taking ad- 
vantage of trade opportunities 


| abroad. 


According to a recent report of 
a U.S. trade mission headed by 
Charles B. Stebbins, Commerce 
Dept. official, some U.S. manufac- 
turers miss the boat when trying 


| to attract foreigners to their prod- 


ucts. 


The trade mission suggests that 
you can gain a strong foothold in 
foreign markets merely by exert- 
ing a little extra effort. Here are 
some points to keep in mind: 
Prepare correspondence, operat- 
ing instructions, packaging and 
promotional material in the lan- 
guage of the country. 

Seek out the special needs, tastes, 
preferences, practices and _ psy- 
chology of foreign markets. 
Quote total costs of your prod- 
uct. (Include freight and insurance 
costs to port of delivery.) 

Exploit foreign trade fairs. 
Appoint aggressive agents and 
offer reliable sales and service. 
Give credit terms that are com- 
petitive with that of other coun- 
tries. 

Keep informed on changes in 
market patterns and business con- 
ditions abroad. 

Spread new product news through- 
out countries abroad. 


USE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
TO SPEED PRODUCTION 


= YOU CAN IMPROVE product qual- 
ity and cut assembly time by using 
audio-visual aids in your plant. 

Assembly & Fastener magazine 
reports that many major electronic 
and aircraft manufacturers use 
audio-visual aids which show—and 
tell—workers how to assemble a 
product while they do it. 

One manufacturer reports a 50% 
decrease in assembly time after 
installation of the audio-visual sys- 
tem. Moreover, rejects due to as- 
sembly errors dropped 90%. An- 
other found that the audio-visual 
technique resulted in an increase 
from two to five units per day per 
worker. 

The system works like this. Vis- 
ual instructions are flashed from 
35mm slides onto a small screen. A 
tape recording synchronized with 
the pictures gives verbal instruc- 
tions. 

One manufacturer feels that the 
increased quality of the work 
comes from the change in the em- 
ployee’s point of view. His morale 
is lifted because he no longer has 
the tedious job of repeating one 
small operation. He gets a sense 
of satisfaction from assembling a 
complete product. 
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PRACTICAL CONTROL 


Listen to what they are saying 


about it: 


“Recommended!” 


The Wall Street Journal 


“the best and most practical book 


on the subject I have read.” 


C. F. Hogan, Treasurer, American Molasses 


Co., New York 


“ 


. « « provides information that 


any office administrator can use for 


effective control of his costs.” 


James Alexis, Controller, Beauty Counselors, 


Inc., Grosse Point, Mich. 


“.- extremely well written and, 


OF OFFICE COSTS 


YOU CAN 


slash 


ottice 
costs 

















2 @ fo ob O% IN A FEW MONTHS 


That’s the promise in an important new 


though easy to read, delves deep into 


its subject 


measurement and cost control 


eo’ 


the book constitutes 
a major contribution to the work 


book by three experienced authors 


By H. B. Maynard, William M. Aiken and J. F. Lewis 


The Management Review, published by Ameri- 


can Management Association 


@ HERE IS A LOW-COsT, highly effec- 

tive approach to office cost control 
—an approach that is tested and 
proved. It works even if you have 
no more than five people doing re- 
peat work in your office. 


The book is written by the presi- 
dent of one of the world’s most 
highly respected management con- 
sulting firms, H. B. Maynard, and 
two of his associates in the H. B. 
Maynard Co. 


The Maynard approach to office 
cost control and reduction is based 
on a set of standard time values 
covering 95% of all office tasks— 
priceless data developed during 
years of painstaking work. 


These time values, called Universal 
Office Controls, are published for 
the first time as part of Practical 
Control of Office Costs. 


Equally important, the book spells 
out—in clearcut, step-by-step, easy 
to understand language—how to 
apply these controls with full em- 
ployee cooperation. It tells how to 
break down the barriers that have 
Caused today’s tremendous differ- 
ential between office and factory 
Output, 
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Just buying this book will not solve 
all your problems of office cost re- 
duction. But if you apply, using 
properly qualified personnel, the 
program set forth in this book, you 
can definitely expect office per- 
formance to go up to as much as 
80 to 100%. And the program it- 
self costs no more than 1% of 
total office costs. 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
helps you answer key questions 
like these: 


How many people do we really 
need? When is overtime justi- 
fied? Which new equipment 
can pay for itself? How long 
should it take to type a letter 
... find a folder . . . make a 
phone call. . . total a column 
of figures? 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
has been called one of the biggest 
contributions to management in the 
last decade. It contains 10 idea- 
packed chapters, 36 tables of stand- 
ard time values in seven major 
categories of office work, 11 stand- 
ard allowances for miscellaneous 





work, plus six helpful forms. 


YOU RISK NOTHING ... PAY ONLY $12.75 
IF SATISFIED AFTER 10 DAYS 


Management Publishing Corp., Room 3 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Please send me PRACTICAL CONTROL OF OFFICE 
COSTS for a FREE 10-DAY INSPECTION. 1 will 
either keep the book and you can bill me _ for 
$12.75 as payment in full, or | will return it and 
be under absolutely no obligation. 
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5 WAYS THE MOORE MAN CAN GIVE YOU A HAND 


1. PAPERWORK The fastest way to reduce paperwork is 
to cut a system to its bare essentials. The Moore man 
can show how to avoid duplication, how to reduce waste 
motion to a minimum, how to improve a system for com- 
plete efficiency, at minimum labor and cost. He can also 
show results in 2. Control, 3. Savings, 4. Speed, 5. System. 





An extra ‘employee’ working for you—Which forms should 
you have? The Moore man isn’t limited—he can furnish 
any forms construction to eliminate duplicate writing 
and records. He’s backed by Moore’s research teams 
who are at work designing forms that cut costs. And 
Moore’s many plants are located near you for fast service. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. + Niagara Falls, N. Y. » Park Ridge, lil. » Denton, Tex. » Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories in North America. 
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When John G. Brooks, president of Siegler Corp., 
comes to work, he’s likely to be directly confronted 
with a problem from any one of his company’s 10 
divisions. There’s no layer of management “fat” be- 
tween Brooks and his divisional commanders. He 
runs his fast growing, multidivision company with a 
top level staff of four men, including himself. To 
find out how he controls 5,000 “Indians” (and 10 
divisions ) with just four “chiefs,” a Business MAN- 
AGEMENT editor tape recorded a probing interview 
with Brooks and one of his vice presidents, John 
Burke. The story based on that interview starts on 
the next page. 


Eight ways to avoid chaos with computers (page 52) 
are listed by Boris Ellison, president of Associated 
Sales Analysts, Inc. This firm is the largest of the 
independent data processing organizations. It serves 
such organizations as A. B. Dick, J. C. Penney, W. T. 
Grant and many others. Ellison has studied com- 
puter applications ever since computers were first 
used by business. He is a recognized authority on 
computer technology and related fields. 


Peter Mehlich suggests that you Get purpose and 
economy into your annual report (page 49). The 
Peter Mehlich Organization was launched in 1952 
to help companies create their annual reports and 
corporate literature. Today, more than 50 of Amer- 
ica’s largest companies are among its clients. They 
include such firms as AT&T, Chrysler, Hilton 
Hotels, Colgate-Palmolive, Vick Chemical and many 
others. This record indicates that when Mehlich 
speaks about annual reports, it pays to listen. 


Robert O. Barber, president of Univis Inc., tells you 
How to “sell” a company move (page 44). Barber 
draws on both the experience of Univis’ move from 
Dayton, Ohio to Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., and the 
case histories of other transplanted firms which his 
company studied to prepare for the move. Since 
Barber has devoted most of his career to marketing, 
it is no surprise that he thinks of a company move 
in terms of a giant selling job. 
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top managers ? 











Are you overstaffed 





with top managers”? 


As a company grows, does it need a proportionately larger number 


of top managers? Not according to John Brooks, president of 


Siegler Corp. He runs his fast growing, $100 million a year, 


multidivision company with just four top executives, including 


himself. Here are the methods he uses. 


S even years ago last month, John Brooks stepped 
into the presidency of Siegler Heater Co., a 
small home heating equipment manufacturer. The 
company was stagnating in a static market. Annual 
sales totaled about $6.5 million, and prospects 
werent bright for improving that figure. 

This year, Siegler Corp. posted close to $100 mil- 
lion in sales. It is now a multidivision operation, 
with products ranging all the way from casing for 
missile motors to complex electronic systems to TV- 
radio-phonograph consoles to home heating and 
cooling equipment. 

Despite its growth and present size (10 divisions 
and approximately 5,000 employees), Siegler Corp. 
is run by President Brooks and just three vice presi- 
dents. 

Possibly it is surprising that only four top man- 
agers run such a complex operation. Many firms feel 
that as the Indians multiply, the obvious solution is 
to add more chiefs. 


That idea is antithetical to Brooks’ thinking. 

He prefers to keep his company moving ahead 
with a steady stream of sound management meth- 
ods, not by creating a morass of management man- 
power. 

Brooks’ methods are neither new nor difficult to 
apply; practically any manager can adapt them to 
run his company more efficiently. 

Here, based on a tape recorded interview, are 
the methods John Brooks uses to keep Siegler 
Corp.'s growth and profits up. 


mu WV hat Siegler Corp. is today began 
in 1954 with just an idea. 

John Brooks and several private investors wanted 
to create a company in a growth industry; a com- 
pany that could grow steadily and still provide a 
strong return on investment. 

But growth and dividends seldom go together. A 
company aiming for growth frequently plows back 
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THE OBJECTIVE: 


To create a flexible, fast 
growing, profit making 
company—without 
laying on top executive 
“fat” that commonly 
accompanies corporate 
growth. 


THE METHOD: 


Keep over-all corporate 
control in the hands of 

a few through a 

simple system of checks 
and balances, and 

place profit responisi- 
bility squarely in the 


laps of the second 
line managers. 


THE MAN: 


John G. Brooks, 
President, Siegler Corp., 
Los Angeles. 








These tour men manage 


These four top managers, shown here in a profit planning session, comprise Siegler Corp.'s entire corporate staff. 
Left to right: John J. Burke, Vice President; Robert L. Purcell, Executive Vice President; John G. Brooks, President; and 


Siegler Corp. s operations, using the tested methods. . . 























Robert T. Campion, Vice President and Secretary. 


into the company a good percent- 
age of its profits. There is not much 
left over to return to investors. 

Here’s how John Brooks and his 
investors hurdled this problem. 

Says Brooks, “We decided to 
buy a company that could gener- 
ate a great deal of cash. We 
werent looking then for a growth 
company. We wanted a solid com- 
pany, one with an established 
product. It had to have a strong 
base of earnings which we could 
use as a springboard to get into 
other industries which had a 
higher growth factor. 

“After a good deal of searching, 
we hit on the Siegler Heating Co. 
in Centralia, Ill. At that time, it 
was a $6.5 million sales company, 
earning about $480,000 after taxes. 
It manufactured home space heat- 
ing equipment, something that did 
not require a heavy investment in 
research and development. We 
could use those earnings to crack 
into a growth industry. 


Problem: boost earnings 


But Brooks faced a problem the 
day he took over as president of 
Siegler Heating Co. 

To get the amount of cash he 
needed for his growth projects, he 
had to boost Siegler’s sales. It 
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wasn't easy. The space heater in- 
dustry was, and is, static. Brooks 
could not count on a growing mar- 
ket to help him generate higher 
sales. Not only that; Siegler space 
heaters were the highest priced on 
the market, and Brooks was deter- 
mined not to cut prices. 

What he did was to introduce 
several strong selling techniques 
the industry hadn't seen before. 

“Competition is not quite so 
fierce in the space heater market 
as it is in other types of indus- 
tries,” says Brooks. “So we turned 
to some new selling devices which, 
as far as we were concerned, were 
economic necessities. 

“Siegler space heaters were the 
highest priced on the market for 
the simple reason that the com- 
pany had always built a great deal 
of quality into them. We didn’t 
want to compete pricewise, so we 
began an extensive educational 
program. We wanted to convince 
the consumer and dealer that, re- 
gardless of price, the best space 
heater they could get was a 
Siegler. 

“But this alone wasn’t enough. 
We wanted to make it easy for 
dealers and consumers to buy our 
product. So we provided dealers 
with incentives to buy out-of-sea- 
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son and to warehouse out-of-sea- 
son. Essentially, it was a buy now- 
pay later arrangement. We did the 
same with the consumer. We also 
told dealers and consumers they 
could get the heater out-of-season 
and begin paying for it in install- 
ments, so that by the time cold 
weather arrived, the heater would 
be paid for. 

“In addition, we wrote ads for 
dealers to merchandise that told 


To uncover the specific methods be- ; 
hind Siegler Corp.'s growth and | 
profits, a BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
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how easy it is to acquire a Siegler 
heater. This steady campaign of 
advertising, education and_ pur- 
chase aids was tremendously suc- 
cessful.” 

These methods helped Brooks 
take the seasonality out of space 
heater sales. Whereas the firm had 
been doing about 80% ‘of its busi- 
ness during cold weather, and 
about 20% in the’ remaining 
months, this new arrangement 
evened out the business to 50% 
during the cold months and 50% 
during the warm ones. 

Production efficiency improved, 
too. The company had always had 
a one-month layoff during the off 
season. But when year-round sales 
became steady, manufacturing 
schedules smoothed out. “We have 
not had a week or a day layoff 
since we took over the company,” 
Brooks states. 

The ultimate aim, however, was 
to get cash and get it quickly. 
When dealers and consumers be- 
gan contracting for heaters on a 
steady basis, Brooks took his ac- 
counts receivables and sold them 
to a finance company. He got 80% 
a of their value on the day he re- 
: ceived an order or made a ship- 
ment. The additional 20% came in 
when the heater was paid for. 

The working capital Brooks 
needed began to flow in. He was 
now in a better position to enter a 
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editor (left) tape recorded a lengthy 
‘ interview with VP John Burke (mid- 
dle) and Pres. John Brooks (right). 
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growth business—his real objec- 
tive. 


First purchase 


In June 1955, he and his group 
of investors bought Hallamore 
Electronics. “We didn’t use our 
Siegler earnings yet,” Brooks says. 
“These private investors and I 
used our own money to buy about 
half of Hallamore. Then we 
traded, in effect, stock in Siegler 
Corp. to Hallamore stockholders. 
While it was not a marketable 
stock at the time, we had pretty 
fair commitments from under- 
writers that with the two divisions, 
we could become a public com- 
pany.” 

Was it one of Brooks’ ideas to 
go public? 

“Very definitely. We felt strongly 
that in order to grow as rapidly as 
possible, we would need more 
working capital than a group of 
private investors could, or would, 
contribute. Therefore, it meant 
going to the public for this 
money.” 

It didn’t take Brooks long to tap 
this additional source of capital. 
In July 1955, one month after the 
Hallamore purchase, Siegler Corp. 
went public. 


Expansion begins 


With public funds, and _ the 
earnings generated from his heat- 
ing company, Brooks was in a 
position to begin his rapid expan- 
sion. He did it through a series of 
acquisitions. 

Says Brooks, “Since we had the 
desire to expand, we had to ex- 
amine closely two things: 1) do 
we research and develop to bring 
out our own products in a particu- 
lar field, or 2) is it better to buy 
existing companies? From the 
standpoint of economy and time, 
we decided it was better to buy 
than to do it ourselves.” 

Brooks bought carefully. While 
he wanted to get into the elec- 
tronics industry, with an eye to- 
ward defense business, he didn’t 
want to do it at the sacrifice of 
the kinds of business which would 
generate strong earnings. So his 
acquisitions took two courses. 

He bought several companies 


_ of President John Brooks 







































whose products and skills would 
give him a solid foothold in the 
electronics (and defense) industry. 
While these were growth firms, 
their activities were going to re- 
quire heavy expenditures in R & D. 
To balance these large R & D costs, 
Brooks also acquired companies 
whose consumer-oriented prod- 
ucts would tend to keep earnings 
up if defense business flagged. 

This is not to say that he looked 
to electronics for growth, and sac- 
rificed growth for stability in his 
other acquisitions. Brooks was 
after growth in his consumer busi- 
ness, too. 

“Even though the space heating 
business did not represent growth, 
the heating and cooling business 
did,” Brooks says. “We were com- 
mitted to the heating business. So 
directly after the Hallamore pur- 
chase, we looked for heating busi- 
nesses that would represent 
growth. The wall heater business 
was growing, and we examined 
companies in that area. The Holly 
Manufacturing Co. looked like the 
one we wanted and, after a series 
of negotiations, we bought it. Wall 
heaters represented growth be- 
cause they are generally sold to 
firms doing new _ construction. 
Also, wall heating gave us a 
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springboard to get into making 
forced air furnaces. From that, it 
was a short step into central air 
conditioning systems. This systems 
approach to heating and cooling 
held the real potential for growth.” 

After the Holly acquisition (his 
third purchase), Brooks zeroed in 
on building the kind of company 
he had envisioned at the outset. In 
July 1956, he bought General Wa- 
ter Heating, subsequently merged 
with Holly to become the Holly- 
General division. In September 
1956, Siegler acquired Unitronics, 
later reorganized into the Olympic 
Radio & Television division, the 
Bogen-Presto division and_ the 
Community Antenna division. In 
the same month, Siegler bought 
the Hufford Corp., which was split 
into the Hufford division and the 
Vac-U-Lift division. Purchase of 
Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc. came in 
1960, and the latest acquisition, 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., came in Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

“Basically, we're an electronics 
firm,” says John Brooks. “But 
were not typical. Take a look at 
the balance sheet of the average 
electronics company and you'll 
find it burdened with debt. Ours 
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isn't. While we have the very 
glamorous aspect of the electron- 
ics business—growth—we still have 
a solid, stable earnings factor. 
We've made money every month 
of our corporate history. During 
the recession in 1957, our military 
business suffered because it was 
pulled back. But during that same 
period, our civilian business was 
fairly good. Last year, when the 
consumer goods business fell off, 
the government was_ shooting 
more money into defense activi- 
ties. Our defense work helped off- 
set the dip in our consumer sales.” 

There is the framework of the 
Siegler Corp., a large and growing 
company with activities in many 
areas. John Brooks and just three 
other top executives manage it. 
Here’s how. 


How Siegier is run 


Four men run Siegler Corp.’s 
operations: President John Brooks, 
Executive Vice President Robert 
Purcell, Vice President Robert 
Campion and Vice President John 
Burke. 

To keep the corporate staff 
small is important to Siegler. 
Brooks explains why. 


“‘We never get interested in mergers 
without management. We don’t make 
mergers or acquisitions just to get a 
producf.”’ 


“A growing company has to be 
flexible,” he says. “As far as I'm 
concerned, you've got to remain at 
the corporate level to achieve 
flexibility. We couldn't operate 
with 20 or 40 top managers. It’s 
not because I don't like seeing 
people, but there would be too 
many blocks in between me and 
our divisions. For our kind of op- 
eration, a small corporate staff 
gives us the decision making flex- 
ibility we need.” 

One secret to Siegler’s success 
with its “pint sized” top staff lies 
in the strength of its divisional 
presidents. 

“We never get interested in 
mergers without management,” 
says Vice President John Burke, 
who participated in the interview. 
“We don’t make mergers just to 
get a product. There was one ex- 
ception, however, when’ we 
wanted to enter the wall heater 
business.” 

Because of Siegler’s strong oper- 
ating management at the divi- 
sional levels (in nearly every com- 
pany that was bought, the 
president stayed on to run the 
division), the corporate staff acts 
basically as a board of review. 
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Siegler’s four top managers con- 
sider it their prime responsibility 
to maintain a system of checks and 
balances; to make sure that Sieg- 
ler, as a corporation, proceeds 
down the most efficient road 
toward profit and growth. 

“Our function is simple,” John 
Brooks says. “We try to do the 
job as easily as we can: We have 
just a few principles. 

“Number one, we do not want 
to duplicate at the top level any 
positions which exist at the divi- 
sional level. You'll find many com- 
panies that, for example, have a 
vice president of purchasing. If 
we had one, the purchasing agents 
in each of our divisions would no 
doubt be confused as to whether 
they reported to the purchasing 
vice president or to their divi- 
sional president. We don't want 
that kind of confusion. 

“Number two, each division’s 
president is fully responsible for 
the profits of his division. And we 
give him the authority to act in 
the manner he thinks best. You 
can’t talk out of both sides of your 
mouth. I’ve heard some presidents 
say, ‘I give authority and respon- 
sibility. They may think they do, 
but they're really robbing a man- 
ager of his authority when they 
set up a number of specialized 
functions at the corporate level.” 


Continual review 


How much profit shows up on 
the balance sheet is Brooks’ prime 
concern, and he’s made it an 
equally strong concern of his divi- 
sional presidents. 

“We want our corporate staff to 
operate as a review board; a com- 
mittee, more or less, to make sure 
the corporation as a whole is 
heading toward the goals we've 
outlined for it,” says Brooks. 

Here’s how the system works. 

In advance of every quarter, the 
company makes a 12-month fore- 
cast of earnings, sales, capital ex- 
penditures and the like. All the 
divisional presidents and the four- 
man corporate staff work together 
on these forecasts. Siegler’s four 
top executives help the divisional 
commanders readjust or align their 
goals in the light of what has hap- 
pened during the past three 
months. 
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“These divisional presidents, 
with the help of their staffs, sub- 
mit a complete budget,” Brooks 
reports. “On certain areas, such as 
fixed assets, we want these men to 
be sure in their own minds that 
they need the piece of equipment. 
We have guideposts as to how fast 
a fixed asset should bring money 
back in and how much we should 
spend for it. The divisional presi- 
dent submits his reasons and the 
details he has worked out, and we 
approve or disapprove it. 

“That's one example. But what 
concerns us basically at these 
quarterly meetings is future plan- 
ning. We have facts, figures and 
forecasts from our divisional presi- 
dents. The final decision making 
authority is in the four of us, but 
we are guided to a great extent 
by these various presidents.” 


Brooks wants these divisional 
reports made into formal presen- 
tations. He feels that the division 
chiefs have three months to pre- 
pare each report, and, says he, 
“We take it for granted they've 
been thinking along lines of the 
future anyway. They don’t just 
suddenly come up with a five-year 
plan.” 

When the corporate staff views 
these presentations, it gets a clear 
idea of the paths each division 
wants to pursue. If the plans are 
compatible with the direction 
which the corporate staff thinks 
Siegler should follow, the plans 
are approved. “It’s also an ideal 
time for us to check to see that 
two divisions are not planning on 
research and development for the 
same products,” Brooks says. 


continued on page 66 


“We make each divisional president 
fully responsible for the profits of his 
division.” 
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Incoming orders are automatically routed to a sales clerk in the sales service center (1). The cierk gives 
desired amounts and products to a Flexowriter operator, who pulls punched product and customer card. 
She feeds them to the machine (2). The Flexowriter produces a tape that is used to teletype the order 


Bog down your salesmen with paperwork—and they have less time to sell. 
This company keeps its sales force selling—with 


an automated order processing system that pays for itself. 


es ere is a practi- 
cal way to pack more selling 
hours into each salesman’s day. 
Automate your order processing 
system. 
s It can shorten order processing 
days into hours. 
s It can give day-by-day totals for 
order analysis and statistical sales 
reports. 
s What's more, savings can pay 
the cost of the automatic equip- 
ment. 

Sound too good to be true? 


Here’s a case history of a company 
that achieved these results. 

Three years ago, Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., asbes- 
tos product manufacturer, was 
using the traditional “salesmen- 
oriented” system of order process- 
ing. Salesmen in the field took the 
time to write up and _ process 
orders. Problem? Too much time 
on paperwork—not enough time 
on sales. And, orders were fre- 
quently delayed because salesmen 
had a double job to do. 
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directly to a plant(3) . The plant receives the order and prepares the shipment—sometimes within hours of the cus- 
tomer's call(4) . After receiving word that the order has been shipped, the clerk feeds the tape back into the Flexo- 
writer and an invoice is prepared (5) . 


After a year’s study, K&M de- 
cided the best way to solve the 
problem would be to automate. 

First, the order taking and 
processing job was removed from 
the district sales offices and placed 
in new sales service centers at 
K&M plants. Customers were then 
asked to call these new sales serv- 
ice centers collect when placing 
orders. 

“ach center was equipped with 
Friden Programatic Flexowriters— 
electronic typewriters that can 
read and produce paper tapes and 
edged punch cards. Master cards 
and numbers were created for 
each customer on the company’s 
books. Master cards and numbers 
were also designed for each KKM 
product. The system was then 
ready for operation. 


How orders are processed 
Here’s what happens to incom- 
ing orders. 
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The customer calls the plant 
collect. There is no waiting or 
delay because a Bell Call Director 
automatically directs the call to a 
free salesclerk. The clerk lists 
amounts and product numbers de- 
sired. He adds the customer's 
number and gives the information 
to the Flexowriter operator. The 
operator pulls the punched prod- 
uct cards, and the master customer 
card, and feeds them into the 
Flexowriter. 

From the master customer card 
the machine enters the type of 
business, salesman’s credit num- 
ber, “sold to” and “ship to” names 
and addresses, and freight data. 
The operator adds manually a few 
variables such as the date and the 
K&M order number. 

The machine then advances and 
enters the sales code, catalog num- 
ber, description, unit price and 
cost data from the product card. 
The operator adds the sales and 


inventory quantities, unit codes 
and discounts. 

The Flexowriter simultaneously 
produces two punched tape rec- 
ords of the order. One, which has 
selected statistical data, is sent to 
the data processing department 
for order analysis and statistical 
reports. 

The second tape is used to tele- 
type the orders directly to the 
plants. This tape is held until the 
plant notifies the office that ship- 
ment has been made. The tape is 
then sent to the billing depart- 
ment where an invoice is pre- 
pared. 

Savings to date have paid for 
the system. But K&M feels the 
system's benefits to customers are 
equal to the cost advantage. The 
company says the system gives 
salesmen more time to sell, proc- 
esses orders quickly and effec- 
tively, and creates high customer 
satisfaction. = 
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Fiow to 
‘sell’ 

a company 
move 


Univis, Inc. licked the immense 
problems of a company move 

by handling it as a giant 

selling job. Here, the firm’s 
president tells how. Chances are 
you Il find some practical ideas 


in this case history. 


by Robert O. Barber 





GIVE EMPLOYEES THE FACTS 
















SHOW THEM THE PLANT 
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mes §=\Most firms shud- 
der at the prospect of making a 
company move. It’s understand- 
able. To make a major geographi- 
cal move is a huge job. 

But we whittled it down to 
workable proportions by handling 
our recent move as a king-size 
selling job. 

The biggest hurdle in a com- 
pany move is people. You want 
certain valued employees and 
their families to move with you. 
You want to be able to find new 
people in the new community. 
And there are “people problems” 
with employees left behind. 

We decided we had to: 

Sell the move to our employees. 

Sell the move to our employees’ 
families. 

Sell the move to our new com- 
munity. 

Sell the move to our old com- 
munity. 


Here’s how we handled each of 
these selling jobs. Chances are any 
company can adapt these ideas to 
its emotional climate when consid- 
ering its own “giant step.” 


Sell employees 


The nature of our work made it 
absolutely necessary that a large 
group of highly skilled specialists 
make the move with us without 
loss of morale or productivity. 

But what will convince people 
to move? To find out, we studied 
the moves of other companies. 

Just after World War II, one 
company moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to Indiana and lost two- 
thirds of its employees. Yet in the 
summer of 1960, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad moved 970 em- 
ployees and their families from 
Wilmington, N.C., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. Less than 10% stayed behind. 

What made the difference? At- 
lantic Coast Line broke the news 
in 1955 that a move was in pros- 
pect—five years before the move. 

This is one of the first lessons 
we learned about changing sites. 
You can't ask people to tear up 





Robert O. Barber, president of Uni- 
vis, Inc., was deeply involved in 
every phase of his company’s move. 
For more details, see page 35. 
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roots, pull youngsters out of 
school, sell one house and buy an- 
other, leave friends and families— 
all on a moment's notice. 

Univis gave employees ample 
warnings of the coming move. 

But long before moving details 
are settled, three things are neces- 
sary: time to prepare psychologi- 
cally and physically for the move; 
direct announcement to workers 
before making a release to the 
press; a sense of including em- 
ployees to some reasonable degree 
in the actual formulation of plans. 

Consider these two factors when 
making the announcement. 

1. Your workers’ personal stake 
in the move. 

2. Explanation of 
pany s reasons. 


your com- 

Then ask your employees for 
help. 

If it’s a short range move, out- 
line the company’s general re- 
quirements and ask for recom- 
mendations for specific sites. 

In a longer move, this isn’t feasi- 
ble. But if several locations are 
under consideration, it may be de- 
sirable to get your employees’ re- 
actions to them. 

We did this at Univis and key 
executives, employees and _ their 
families all showed a strong pref- 
erence for the Ft. Lauderdale lo- 
cation. This was a long step in the 
right direction. 

When a final site decision is 
reached, the real selling job begins. 
Divulge the decision promptly be- 
fore a rumor-laden “grapevine” 
places stumbling blocks in the 
path of your move. Often, even in 
very large companies, it is found 
that a direct letter from the presi- 
dent to each employee “sets” bet- 
ter than an impersonal notice in 
the house organ. An address by 
the president to groups of em- 
ployees can do the same job. 

Begin an active program to 
build and keep up enthusiasm for 
the change to come. Use house 
organs, special bulletins, book- 
lets and brochures. Show plans, 
sketches and layout of new build- 
ings and new construction prog- 
ress. Publish, as early as possible, 
the location of departments so 
every employee can begin to “see 
himself” in the new building. 

Spread information concerning 
the new locality. For example, 
most employees will want to know 
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answers to these questions: How 
good are the schools? How many 
churches and what denomina- 
tions? What are the restaurants, 
movies, bowling alleys, beauty 
shops, etc., like? What about out- 
door recreation facilities? 

Here are a few other things em- 
ployees will need: 

Information about the mechan- 
ics of moving. Time to make 
arrangements for new living quar- 
ters. Many will expect finan- 
cial adjustments, reimbursements, 
loans and/or allowances. Decide 
whether your firm will help here. 

Housing is the toughest prob- 
lem. The great majority of em- 
ployees will be faced with the 
necessity of selling one home and 
buying another. 

Booklets giving tips on both 
transactions are a help. Advisers to 
assist with individual problems 
and provision for consulting them 
on company time are commonly 
made available. Employees may 
expect company financed trips to 
the new locality to arrange for 
housing in advance of the move. 
Some firms provide temporary 
quarters for employees at the 
company’s expense upon arrival in 
the new town. 

All of these actions help pre- 
sell and post-sell employees on a 
company move. 


Sell families 

To “sell” the whole family, we 
concentrated on the new _ loca- 
tion’s livability. 

We promoted the climate, Flor- 
ida’s alert, progressive atmosphere, 
health facilities, comparative price 
levels, shopping and other con- 
veniences. 

To do this, all kinds of publica- 
tions played their part, but special 
meetings were found to be most 
effective. 

Eight months before departure, 
key Univis personnel and _ their 
families were invited to Dayton’s 
Van Cleve Hotel to view color 
films and maps of parks, schools, 


churches and _ residential areas. 
These were made _ available 


through an extensive program de- 
veloped in cooperation with the 
Ft. Lauderdale Chamber of Com- 
merce. Cost-of-living statistics were 
also presented. 

Classified ads of homes for rent 
or sale, and food sections of local 


newspapers were distributed so 
housewives could consider in ad- 
vance both living and shopping 
problems. 

The main thing, we decided, is 
to consider families in all plans, 
publications, meetings, trips, in 
figuring reimbursements and_ in 
scheduling your calendar. 

Most companies that have made 
successful moves have kept the 
whole family in mind. 

The move which Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad announced in 1955 
was carefully scheduled for July 
of 1960 so that the transfer would 
not take place during a school 
term. 

One small engineering com- 
pany engaged a woman adviser to 
assist with relocation problems. 
She frequently met with families 
after work, and drove them 35 
miles to the new location to look 
at houses. 


Some large firms have sent 
whole groups to the new town. 
For instance, United Aircraft 


Corp. sent a party of wives from 
Stratford, Conn., to Dallas, Tex., 
to scuttle the rumors (such as lack 
of trees and drinking water in the 
Texas city!) which were circulat- 
ing in protest to its move. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell flew six 
or seven couples at a time in the 
company’s DC-3 to St. Petersburg, 
Fla. They enjoyed three-day 
junkets in the resort city to which 
they would be transferred. 

These fancy measures for “sell- 
ing” the site to employees are fine, 
but not essential. We found that 
just as much enthusiasm was gen- 
erated by our modest methods. 


Sell the new community 

Many preliminary visits to Ft. 
Lauderdale by Univis executives 
had as their goal not only a thor- 
ough investigation of the locality 
and arrangements for favorable 
local financing, but also the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To become personally ac- 
quainted with business and com- 
munity leaders. 

2. To make known the com- 
pany’s business philosophy, labor 
relations, purchasing policies, etc. 

3. To consult established busi- 
nesses with respect to local rates 
and standards. 

4. To make arrangements for 
housing. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PHYSICAL MOVING? 





Except for the possible strain on the purse, 
equipment moving is really not a problem for 
most firms. They call a professional mover. 
Your move may be a once-in-a-lifetime event for 
you, but it's all in the day's work for the big 
moving companies. 

According to Theodore Sofia, Jr., head of Sofia 
Bros., Inc., New York, only three simple steps are 
called for: 


» Decide on your mover early. Call in his repre- 
sentative well in advance of the date to discuss 


» Decide on the services to be purchased in ac- 
cordance with your budget. Everything is avail- 
able up to, and including, hanging drapes on 
arrival. 


>» Leave the rest to the mover (packing, loading, 
hauling, unpacking, etc.) 

Many movers visit each family to complete ar- 
rangements. They can supply ‘‘how to" booklets 
and checklists covering everything from tying up 
bundles of brooms to a reminder to keep ch'!- 
dren's school credentials handy. 

A reliable mover can take all the physical head- 








your requirements. 


5. To begin recruiting. (Several 
hundred new employees would be 
needed when the Univis plant was 
ready to open.) 

6. To clear the credit ratings of 
all employees making the move. 

Experience shows that if a com- 
pany is made known, it gains pres- 
tige, and the effect upon the new- 
comers is frequently reflected in 
high morale in the plant. 


Sell the old community 


If you have unions to deal with, 
don't be surprised to find resist- 
ance to your move coming from 
outside your own employee group. 

Even if you are not unionized, 
you may feel that you want to 
leave good will behind you and 
not be regarded by the commu- 
nity of which you've long been a 
part as a “runaway plant.” Here 
are some do’s and don'ts recom- 
mended by the Research Institute 
of America. 

Do keep the union informed 
and enlist its cooperation. Don't 
react to union protests with 
threats, even though your con- 
tract gives you full prerogatives 
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aches out of a move. 


regarding number and location of 
your plants. 

Do publicize fully through the 
local press the economic justifica- 
tion for your decision. Don't take 
the attitude that your reasons for 
moving are nobody’s business but 
your own! 

Do what you can to help those 
left behind through severance pay, 
time off to look for other jobs, ete. 
Don’t leave stranded those who 
refuse to transfer because of age, 
family ties or other reasons. 

Here’s what one company did 
to appease its old community em- 
ployees. 

When Socony-Vacuum closed 
down its Olean, N.Y., plant, it ar- 
ranged with another firm to re- 
hire more than a third of its 
people who couldn't leave. To 
start with another company was 
too drastic a shift for some of the 
older employees. So Socony re- 
tired at full pay any employee 
who was within six years of re- 
tirement. 


Employee relations 
We arrived at three basic ground 
rules for a move. 


1. Planning, informing and shar- 
ing responsibility are by far the 
most potent factors in employee 
relations when preparing for a 
move. 

2. Employee relations in pre- 
paring for a move cannot be di- 
vorced from employee relations 
prior to that crucial event. The 
beiter morale has been in the past, 
the better it will stand up under a 
move. 

3. All relationships with the 
new community, old community, 
union, movers and families are 
but aspects of employee relations 
in the long run. Not one of them 
can be neglected if your pre- 
move program is going to be a 
success. 

To summarize, we began by 
studying all the records we could 
find of comparable experience of 
other companies. We adopted 
their practices when applicable, 
modified them when _ necessary 
and added ideas of our own. The 
reward for this careful preparation 
was the prompt endorsement of 
our move by every one of the key 
personnel we wanted to take with 
us. @ 
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Get purpose and economy 


in your 


ANNUAL 
REPORT 


You can put zest in your annual report at low cost. To do it requires 
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imagination, originality and taste, plus the use of some principles 
and practical tips drawn from the experience of experts. Here 


are some ideas that will sharpen your next annual report. 


by Peter Mehlich 


CITIZENS UTILITIES COMPANY 
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SY our next annual 
report can be both economical and 
purposeful. 

You can reach this dual goal if 
you follow guides that expert de- 
signers and communicators use. 

What can be done for annual re- 
ports applies equally to other com- 
pany literature, like company 
magazines, “brag books,” and all- 
purpose brochures, 

Many companies spend hun- 
dreds of man-hours and thousands 
of dollars for a colorful, profusely 
illustrated annual report. 

Others throw some figures to- 
gether, add hastily edited para- 
graphs cribbed from last year’s an- 
nual report, rush it to a printer, and 
mail out the end result without fan- 
fare. 

Both approaches generally mean 
waste. 

Man-hours and money, high 
gloss and color do not in them- 
selves guarantee an effective piece 
of corporate literature. 

Nor does the casual treatment 
guarantee worthwhile savings. The 
slight economy effected may mean 
throwing away a splendid chance 
to influence present stockholders 
plus potential investors, security 
analysts and investment coun- 





Peter Mehlich is president of The 
Peter Mehlich Organization, New 
York. For more details, see page 35. 


selors, customers, employees and 
other key groups. 


Three ingredients 

There are three things you can 
apply to company literature to 
create purposefulness and econ- 
omy. The three are: 

= Imagination. 
# Originality. 
=» Taste. 

These cannot be produced by 
rules. But their application can be 
intelligently directed. And there 
are some rules that back up imagi- 
nation, originality and taste. 

Here, crystallized from experi- 
ence, are some principles and prac- 
tical tips to follow to create econ- 
omy and purpose in your company 
literature. 


1. How and when to build in 
basic economies 


Some of the most effective an- 
nual reports have been produced 
within modest money limits. But 
the limitations have to be recog- 
nized from the start; the job has 
to be planned intelligently. 

The realistic company will not 
choose a given number of pages, 
in case binding, using a high 
priced paper with an elaborate de- 
sign concept to be produced in 
four colors—and then set out to 
learn how much it is all going to 
cost. Instead you decide on a rea- 


sonable over-all figure, based on 
past experience, for the needed 
number of copies. Then figure out 
how many pages you can afford, 
whether case binding or pamphlet 
binding is indicated, and how 
much you can allocate for design, 
paper, printing, binding, etc. 

In other words, the most effec- 
tive annual report is the one in 
which the initial concept is scaled 
to fit the company’s appropriation. 

The company that knows at the 
outset what printer it will use, can 
order paper to fit his particular 
presses, thus gaining maximum use 
of them. For example, it might be 
possible to print 24 pages at 
once under such an arrangement, 
whereas standard paper sizes 
would necessitate printing 16 and 
eight pages in two separate runs. 

An excellent rule, whatever your 
budget, is: substitute imagination 
for dollars. 

And the time to do this is right 
at the outset. Obviously, it is 
better to have a job well done in 
two colors than badly done in four. 
But two colors need not, in them- 
selves, present a limitation. In fact, 
many a company has changed 
from four-color to black-and-white 
and found the effect not merely 
“acceptable” but even more dra- 
matic than the original color ver- 
sion. Gray and black duotones are 
very subtle and give depth. 

Here are a couple of more 
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An excellent rule to follow regardless of your budget is simply 






































Here are three good examples of 
simple charts that do the job they 
are supposed to do without con- 
fusing the reader or wasting time. 
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high quality on low budget” tips: 
= It doesn’t pay to economize on 
your printer. He needs outstanding 
skills and up-to-date presses in 
order to give you top quality with 
top speed. And only these results 
give you economy in the long run. 
= But it does pay to know where 
the best value can be obtained. 
It is important to have a wide 
knowledge of where you can get 
the best service. Our organization, 
for example, often gets engravings 
and other work from Switzerland 
and Austria where highly special- 
ized processes are available which 
cannot be duplicated in this coun- 
try. Yet cost is no higher for the 
European product. 


2. How to insure readability 
Obviously no company publi- 
cation fulfills its purpose if it is 
merely looked at. It must be read. 
Some of the most important aids 
to readability are very simple in 
themselves. A survey of top de- 
signers reveals that these are the 
devices they depend on most: 
= Keep illustrations near the text 
to which they refer. 
=» Break up copy with chapter 
heads and subheads. 
=» Choose _ type 
readily legible. 


faces that are 


= Vary type faces, as with use of 
bold face, so the eyes do not get 
tired. 

= Organize material so as to ap- 
peal to several audiences through 
a single corporate publication. 

One way to accomplish the lat- 
ter is to separate financial state- 
ments, necessarily statistical and 
detailed, from narrative material 
which can be brightly illustrated 
and written in a less formal man- 
ner. You have probably seen cases 
where a misguided designer has 
tried to enliven the former by in- 
cluding illustrations which cannot 
be readily related to the copy. 
These serve only to distract and 
invariably defeat their own pur- 
pose. 

In developing a new design con- 
cept for its annual report, the New 
York Telephone Co. eliminated all 
pictures in or following the statis- 


tical pages with the single excep- 
tion of the inside back cover. 
Narrative copy, however, can be 
adapted to many _ subjects or 
themes by different graphic treat- 
ment as well as by different tex- 
tual content. In the case of the 
telephone company, the service 
concept is so important that pres- 
ence of people in most illustrations 
is indicated. In its earlier annual 
reports, there were usually many 
catalog-type illustrations of vari- 
ous pieces of equipment. Then a 
new design was applied which 
consistently showed people using 
the equipment. The effect was dy- 
namically different. Though actu- 
ally fewer photographs were used, 
this judicious selection of “human 
interest” elements gave fewer 
words greater impact than before. 


3. How to get mileage from 
charts 

To make graphs and charts 
readily comprehensible, the key- 
note has been found to be simpli- 
fication. Their first purpose, after 
all, is to convey information. If 
they are not easily understood, it 
doesn’t matter much that they are 
amusing or artistic in design. 

These often forbidding elements 
have been called by one ingenious 
specialist, “facts-at-a-glance de- 
vices.” He achieves his high level 
of clarity and simplification largely 
by eliminating reference marks. It 
goes without saying that this 
means he eliminates the need for 
reference marks by including all 
essential information in the chart 
itself. “Readability” measurements 
show that asterisks, footnotes and 
other marginalia tend to confuse 
rather than help the reader. 

Simplification need not be at- 
tained at the expense of originality. 
Research has shown that the pic- 
torial pie chart scores highest in 
comprehension. But this and other 
types can still be treated imagina- 
tively. 

Take the familiar breakdown of 
the sales dollar. One company des- 
ignated each portion with photo- 
graphs of actual coins adding up 
to the appropriate amounts. With 
an eye for good design, most 
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substitute imagination for dollars. 


charts and graphs can be made 
colorful, often almost abstract, as 
well as functional. 


4. How to make illustrations 


effective 

If you will study many samples 
of the work of the best designers, 
youll find there is no single rule 
or formula for getting the greatest 
impact from your illustrations. 
The only general rule seems to be: 
vary your illustrative techniques. 

Here’s how the experts do it. 
s They avoid pat patterns. A pair 
of clasped hands to symbolize 
“customer cooperation,” as used 
throughout one company publica- 
tion, is suitable in a literal sense 
but has long since become a cliché. 
« They use pictures of various 
sizes. Yes, large pictures are usu- 
ally more effective than small, but 
when all are equally large, mo- 
notony results. 
« They use color with restraint. 
Again, color photos are usually 
more effective than black-and- 
white, but too much color is not 
only monotonous but tends to be- 
come garish and ostentatious as 
well. Besides, a black-and-white 
with realistic quality often proves 
to be more effective than a color 
picture that is cold and posed. As 
one design specialist puts it, 
“Head-and-shoulders photographs 
make everyone look alike. Action 
photographs produce likable im- 
ages of interesting people.” 
« They supplement photographs 
with other pictorial devices: mar- 
ginal illustrations, animated charts, 
pictorial graphs, etc. 
=s They are not afraid to experi- 
ment. One of the most original 
visual effects ever achieved was 
accomplished by combining a 
painting with a bronze casting of 
the company trademark and pho- 
tographing the whole in color. 


5. How to make your individual 

impression stand out 
You are competing with more 
than 25,000 ether report-issuing 
corporations and financial institu- 
tions (the annual report has aptly 
continued on page 70 
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A LOOK AT THE PIE CHART 


Provided it is well handled, the pie chart is still one of the most 
effective ways to communicate financial information. Here are 
examples of one poor pie chart and two good ones. 


Poor pie chart because: 
¥ 


—explanation of slices 
does not accompany the 
pie 


—because the slices are 
not greatly different in 
size, a simpie table of 
figures might have been 
better 


—actual figures, rather 
than percentages of a 
dollar, would have been 
better in this case 


Good pie charts because: 


iH WHERE THE COMPANY REVENUE DOLLAR WENT IN 2S6 


—the fewest number of 
segments are used, con- 
sistent with the key 
areas of expenditures 
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—easy to read type 

placed in close relation- con nerant 
ship to each slice Barina 
FOR TAXES 
—amplification is pro- 
vided separately, with 
dollar totals augment- 
ing the percentages, 


FOR DEPRECIATION 











FOR SUPPUES 
thus giving complete pic- AND SERVICES 
ture without excessive 
fragmentation. 
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Bug-free programming depends upon accurate, 
complete and clear flow charts of each system 
in a company operation. k 
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Eight ways to avoid chaos 


IIB 


Computers perform brilliantly for many firms. But others are highly 


disappointed with their computer operations. Why? Usually it’s 


because they pegged their expectations on inaccurate estimates and 
unrealistic goals. This expert tells what to check in eight key 


problem areas—before you rent or buy a computer. 
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by Boris Ellison 
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Guu TOO many firms 
approach a computer purchase or 
rental with their eyes shut. 

Consider these remarks from 
some (until lately) enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of computers: 

“I had no idea that a computer 
operation . . . would be so costly.” 

“We've found that running a 
computer is just too complicated.” 

“Computers come equipped with 
too many built-in problems.” 

These comments are sympto- 
matic of one key management 
problem: scanty investigation of a 
computer's real capabilities—and 
its limitations. 

This is not to say that com- 
puters have too many problems 


computers 


to make them worthwhile; far 
from it. For many firms, electronic 
computers are delivering dazzling 
results. 

But for other firms, they are fall- 
ing far short of expectations. In a 
recent survey of many companies 
which own and operate computers, 
four out of 10 expressed disap- 
pointment with their performance. 

However, much of their disen- 
chantment stems from a failure to 
understand the potential pitfalls in 
using a computer. Some firms have 
first decided to acquire a com- 
puter, then have hunted about for 
reasons to justify the decision. This 
kind of electronic status seeking is 
a luxury few companies can af- 
ford. 


When computers pay 

There are, of course, many 
areas in which investment in a 
computer pays off brilliantly. For 
example: 
=» Where there is the pressure of 
a single large data processing job, 


Boris Ellison is president of Asso- 
ciated Sales Analysts, Inc., New 
York, a firm that specializes in solv- 
ing computer problems for business. 
For more details, see page 35. 


rather than a myriad of small, un- 
related problems. 

s Where the volume of paper- 
work is large and constantly in- 
creasing. 

a Where figures and field data are 
changing at recurring intervals. 

For these reasons, utilities, in- 
surance firms and banks have been 
among the first to install com- 
puters—and have found them in- 
valuable in terms of economy, effi- 
ciency and speed. 

But for most firms, cases show 
that computer installation should 
be approached cautiously, with a 
full awareness of the problems in- 
volved. 

Here are eight major pitfalls to 
watch out for before buying or 
renting a computer, or using an 
electronic data processing service. 


PROBLEM: 
Job time estimates 

Some firms fail to estimate re- 
alistically the time it will take to 
complete an EDP job. 

Figuring the time requirements 
of the computer's job involves 
three basic questions: 

When do we start? [At what 
point in time is the information 
ready to be handled by the data 
processing department? ] 

How long will make-ready take? 
[How much time is needed to put 
the raw data into a form (punch 


Physically setting up the computer 


to 


handle a program is a big part of the work 
and time involved in getting an operation 
off the ground. 




















cards, paper tape, etc.) digestible 
by the computer? | 

When will the job end? [What 
is the actual processing time on 
the computer? | 

Estimating job time isn’t easy, 
but it’s vital if you want a realis- 
tic look at the time computer op- 
erations consume. 

One reason why some compa- 
nies make misleading estimates is 
that they figure on optimum con- 
ditions—a situation that rarely oc- 
curs in reality. 

For example, our firm recently 
received estimates of processing 
time from three different manu- 
facturers. On the basis of these 
estimates, we programmed and 
ran tests. We found the manufac- 
turers had underestimated proc- 
essing time by 25% to 3002. 

This doesn’t mean they took the 
estimates out of a hat. But they 
had been counting on an ideal 
situation all around. Suppose, for 
instance, the job in question in- 
volved feeding 100,000 cards into 
the computer. The feeding process 
could stop for any of the follow- 
ing reasons: weather and humidity 
changes which tend to warp cards; 
nicks in the cards due to careless 
handling; malfunction of the card 
feeder itself, which is operating at 
very high speeds. If 200 out of the 
100,000 cards fail to feed properly, 
this could play havoc with the 
original estimate—and could mean 
a substantial time loss. 

That’s just a feeding operation. 
Consider what could go wrong in 
getting the data ready for the data 
processing department, or the de- 
lays in make-ready. 

The greatest single stumbling 
block in estimating programming 
and computer time is problem 
definition. Even with well written 
procedures for punch card equip- 
ment, misunderstandings develop 
from time to time over how the 
program is to be set up. When 
changes must be made, several 
days—and often more than a week 
—must be added to the original 
time estimate. 

For example, a large chain store 
organization neglected to consider 
the possible pitfalls in defining a 
problem for programming. It was 
highly disillusioned with its com- 
puter system when it discovered 
that the original time estimates 
had to be tripled and even quad- 


a4. 


rupled—resulting in far smaller 
benefits than had been hoped for. 


PROBLEM: 
Cost projections 

When estimating the actual cost 
of processing, companies often 
overlook some of the factors in- 
volved. After the computer has 
been installed, unforeseen ex- 
penses can foul the budget. 

Keep these elements in mind 
when projecting costs: amortiza- 
tion of programming cost, plus a 
reserve fund for job changes; op- 
erating and managerial personnel; 
rental (or amortization) of ma- 
chine; rental of space allotted to 
computer installation; electric cur- 
rent; magnetic tapes; racks, files, 
etc.; and auxiliary equipment. 

Then add to these, the cost of 
“open time.” Some companies 
have installed a computer that is 
too large for their requirements. 
(This is a more expensive misjudg- 
ment than installing a computer 
that is too small, since supple- 
mentary work can be farmed out 
at moderate cost.) 

For example, top management 
of a men’s hosiery manufacturing 
firm figured that payroll, accounts 
payable and receivable, and in- 
ventory operations could be re- 
duced from 40 hours a week to 
eight hours. On this basis, they in- 
stalled a large scale computer. 
Their estimate was correct, but 
this left them with 32 hours a 
week of nonproductive computer 
time. 

With computer costs running 
about $30,000 a month (including 
staffing), they began searching for 
ways to make the machine pay. 
Soon they were putting on non- 
computer programs. They have 
just started renting time on the 
computer to other companies, as 
a few other firms in similar pre- 
dicaments have been forced to do. 
Result: they're in the data proc- 
essing business, along with men’s 
hosiery. 

The situation can, however, be 
turned to advantage. 

A frozen food company knew it 
would have “open time” on its 
computer and planned accord- 
ingly. It has been paying for its 
computer system by renting data 
processing services to other firms. 
It plans to continue this outside 
activity indefinitely, and sees it al- 


ready developing into a profitable 
sideline. 

This could be a solution for 
companies which can use a com- 
puter only part-time at present, 
but whose long range develop- 
ment calls for a large scale EDP 
system of their own. 

Watchword: unless you plan to 
go into the data processing busi- 
ness (and can foresee how to do 
it), don’t install the computer that 
will leave you with too much 
“open time.” 


PROBLEM: 
Machine breakdowns 

Like any machine, computers 
can break down. When they do, 
headaches of migraine intensity 
can result. 

To be realistic, plan on break- 
downs and set up alternative 
methods you can use. You've lost 
nothing if the machine holds up; 
you're ahead if it doesn't. 

For example, a large manufac- 
turing firm found itself with a 
stoppage at a particularly busy 
time. Threatened with a serious 
curtailment of its activities, and 
with no backup facilities avail- 
able, the company acted quickly 
and made arrangements with an 
independent computer service bu- 
reau. Fortunately, the bureau had 
similar equipment and was able to 
go into action immediately. 

Otherwise, the company reports, 
major delays in sales planning 
were inevitable, and would have 
endangered production schedules 
for the season. The company puts 
the possible loss at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Several firms have made other 
provisions for machine _ break- 
downs. 

For example, an insurance com- 
pany installed a second computer 
as stand-by equipment. In its ex- 
perience, the investment has been 
justified. There have been five 
major breakdowns in the 1% years 
since the computer was installed. 
Each one would have resulted in 
a heavy loss of time and money if 
the alternate equipment had not 
been ready to take over. 

Admittedly, this is expensive 
“insurance. Another company 
which did not want to invest in a 
second computer arranged for 
mutual assistance with another 
firm using similar equipment. 
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Unless the manufacturer guar- 
antees 100% backup facilities 
(some do), it’s wise to make your 
own arrangements—in advance— 
for the possibility of mechanical 
failure. 


PROBLEM: 
Software 

Software (the programming aids) 
is equally as important as the 
hardware (the machine itself). 
Some firms overestimate what 
computer manufacturers have 
available to help in setting up a 
computer system. 

Unless the manufacturer has de- 
veloped sufficient assembly pro- 
grams, sort routines, etc., the time 
and expense of developing these 
routines can easily exceed the cost 
of the computer itself. 

For example, a midwestern 
company spent two years and 
close to $300,000 developing pro- 
grams for its large scale compu- 
ter. The computer manufacturer 
hadn’t developed any aids along 
the lines of the firm’s needs. Con- 
sequently, for two years the com- 
puter was used for operations that 
could have been handled by tabu- 
lating equipment. The time was 
counted as a dead loss. 

A discount chain skirted this 
pitfall by stipulating that detailed 
programs were to be developed— 
and tested—before its computer 
was installed. 

Companies that rent their com- 
puters often arrange with the 
manufacturer that rental fees do 
not start until the necessary pro- 
gramming aids have been deliv- 
ered. A survey by experts of the 
most economical applications—and 
the development of flow charts— 
will help determine the programs 
that are best suited to a company’s 
particular requirements. 


PROBLEM: 
New equipment 

Experience has shown that com- 
puters are highly effective busi- 
ness tools. But they're still rela- 
tively new. Changes and improve- 
ments are being made constantly. 

It’s a natural inclination for a 
company to assume that the new- 
est computer will be the best— 
and to want it. But this isn't al- 
ways wise—or possible. 

For example, a supermarket 
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Many companies prefer to farm out part or all of their data processing 
work to a service organization. Here is a view of the New York proc- 
essing and computer center of Statistical Tabulating Corp. of Chicago. 
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Close up of high-speed sorter in operation illustrates some of the 
possible mechanical problems of processing large numbers of punch 
cards. Humidity changes, warped or nicked cards can foul the feeder 
and play havoc with time and cost estimates. 
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for modern office 


The only completely automatic 
projection screen with ceiling 
closure. Recessed above ceiling, 
out of sight when not in use. 


Touch remote control switch... 
bottom panel of screen housing 


or conference room 
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Totally 
Electric 





Projection 
Screen 
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Wide Magic” 


Glass-beaded 
surface! 
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to viewing position. Touch switch 
again and the screen is soon out 
of sight. You get maximum con- 
venience, finest picture reproduc- 
tion. Write for complete infor- 
mation and name of nearby Fran- 
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. screen surface lowers 
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chised Dealer. 
Since 1909 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Warsaw, Ind. 
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They might as well! Nothing gets 
done, in most offices, until the mail is 
opened and distributed. If you'd like to 
get work started earlier in your office, 
get a MailOpener. 

e Why? Because a MailOpener opens 
the mail far faster, more efficiently than 
anybody can do by hand. It snips a slight 
hairline edge off any envelope, easily, 
neatly, quickly, leaves the contents 
intact. Opens envelopes of any size, any 
weight, any stock. Big time saver. 

e Three models, electric and hand 
operated, for a lot of mail or a little. 

e Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a free demonstration. Or send for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILOPENERS 


Pirney-Bowes, Inc. 
4565 Walnut Street, Stamford Conn. 


Originator of the postage meter... 
149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


for more information) 





chain contracted for the installa- 
tion of a computer about a year 


ago. Long before actual delivery, 


the manufacturer announced a 
newer model that was cheaper and 
faster. The chain asked for the 
new model instead of the one on 
order, but was told that “for vari- 
ous technical reasons of testing 
and research,” this would be im- 
possible. 

It is not always necessary—or 


' even advisable—for a company to 





have the very latest equipment. If 
a computer is performing satisfac- 
torily, there is no reason to con- 
sider it dated merely because 
there is a newer, faster model on 
the market. The increased speed 
may not be necessary for the 
present application. 

In the case of the supermarket 
chain, the computer it ordered 
proved to be more than adequate 
for its needs: accounting, sales 
analyses and inventory control. 
The savings on the cost of the 
newer model, in all probability, 
would have been negligible. 


There's another point, too. 


Many experts feel that a machine 


which has been in the field for less 
than one year is a poor risk. It 
takes time to get the “bugs” out 
and to bring it up to maximum 
efficiency. The “bugs,” by the way, 
are usualiy due to lack of experi- 


/ence on the part of the user as 


well as the manufacturer. 

Most manufacturers do a good 
job of field testing their compu- 
ters. And it is to their credit that 
they are improving their machines 
with remarkable speed. But even 
with the most exhaustive tests, it is 


| impossible to foresee all the many 


ways in which a new computer 
may be used. 


PROBLEM: 


Installations 


There are several inescapable 
facts about the cost of computer 
installations. Nevertheless, some 
firms trip up in their estimates. 

Here’s an example. For a com- 
puter installation on the premises 


| of a service organization, the man- 


ufacturer recommended 10 tons of 
air conditioning and no humidity 
controls. Company engineers soon 
discovered that the equipment ac- 
tually required 15 tons of air con- 
ditioning, plus humidity controls. 
The company was advised that 
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Communications versatility at your fingertips 


With Teletype Model 28 printers your messages 
and data can be sent quickly and economically to 
any destination, near or far. But this is only part 
of the story—these printers offer an array of op- 
tional features that can multiply the usefulness and 
versatility of your communications system, save 
you important time and effort. Here are examples: 


e Pin-feed platen for controlling multi-copy busi- 
ness forms. 


e Choice of platen widths to accommodate almost 
any size form or message paper. 


e Vertical as well as horizontal tabulators. 


form with one key stroke, brings next form to 
starting position. 

e Variety of type styles and sizes. 

e Parallel-wire arrangement for business machine 
print-out. 

e Built-in sequence selector for controlling remote 
equipment. 

e Adaptable for DATA-PHONE and telegraphic 
communications services. 

Teletype equipment is manufactured for the Bell 
System and others who require the utmost re- 
liability from their data communications systems, 
For further information write to Teletype Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 38M, 5555 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Illinois. 
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requirements were 400 amperes. 

In almost 

false flooring is necessary. 
false ceilings. 
| also problems of new doorways, 
bolstered floors and new lighting. 
The actual cost of installing a 

medium size magnetic tape com- 
experience shows, is 
where from $5,000 to $150,000. It 
can take 
months to three years from the 
date of the order to the time when 
the computer is performing well. 
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PROBLEM: 
Personnel 


Installation of a computer does 
not necessarily mean displacement 
of personnel. 

But unless employees are prop- 
prepared, a 
problem may result. 
a lot of talk these days about auto- 
and_ its 
forces. It’s not unusual for people 
to be edgy when talk of a com- 
puter is in the wind. 


serious morale 
There’s been 


effects on work 


A utility company, planning on 
a computer 


system, undertook 


by cutting filing costs with SPACEFINDERS! 


“Profit dollars” in your filing department? Yes! We can show you how 
to cut costs, improve filing operation and discover ‘‘profit dollars’’ with 
Spacefinder Filing System. Write for brochure with the facts! 





SPACEFINDER CABINETS 


MONEY-SAVING SPACE- 
FINDER FILING SYSTEM 


... utilizes two unique files. These are welded cab- 
inet Spacefinders with retractable doors or open 
unit Spacefinders, where portable boxes “package” 
documents —to produce maximum flexibility and ver- 
satility. Both accomplish a better job for less money. 


You can make proven savings in filing time, increase 
efficiency 45 to 50%. Savings in time and space 
are documented, photographed, and signed—proven 
in Spacefinder installation case histories—by filing 
managers of typical businesses. Here are examples: 
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Leading Oil Company — doubled efficiency, saved 
40% space. 


Data Processing Manufacturer—got copies of 
engineering drawings to personnel five times 
faster, used 50% less space. 


Savings and Loan Association —increased effi- 
ciency 50%, cut space required 40%. 


Insurance Company — proven labor savings of 30 
to 35%! allowed large expansion in existing 
filing space. 


HOME OFFICE: 995 Market St., San Francisco 3 
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You can make savings like these! 
Write today for ‘‘Profit Dollars’’ 
brochure shown above —and find 
out how to cut costs on filing! 
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detailed personnel study. The ob- 
jective: to determine which of the 
employees affected by the change- 
over should be trained in one or 
more of the many functions of 
electronic data processing. Train- 


ing programs were set up. Those 
employees selected as a result of 
the study, comprising nearly half 
of the total affected, were en- 
rolled. Many were trained as EDP 
operators; a smaller number as 
programmers. Although a certain 
amount of firing was necessary, 
this company’s excellent educa- 
tional program helped smooth 
over the transition period. 


PROBLEM: 
Cost cutting fallacies 

The substantial savings in time 
and personnel that are attributed 
to computers often are illusory. 
This accounts for much of the dis- 
appointment with computers. 

For example, a large firm with 
a clerical force of nearly 500 an- 
ticipated reducing this number by 
half after installation of a com- 
puter. It discovered, however, that 
clerks had been performing many 
additional jobs—answering _ tele- 
phones, running errands, making 
calculations—which the computer 
was, of course, unable to absorb. 
About 50 to 100 employees was 
the most the company “saved.” 

Often, when a computer fails to 
deliver anticipated savings on cur- 
rent expenses, it pays off by elim- 
inating additional expenses. 

For example, one company 
wanted sales information faster. It 
installed a computer. An army of 
extra clerks would have been 
necessary to do the job manually. 

Several larg ge retailers use EDP 
for high speed field analysis. Al- 
though no actual “saving” may 
show up, the computer helps them 
plan their merchandising to ex- 
ploit seasonal trends. 

Because of their increasing ver- 
satility, computers can pay off 
handsomely for many companies. 
But a computer operation is noth- 
ing to leap into quickly. 

Before contracting for a com- 
puter, make sure you've appraised 
all the costs realistically, and eval- 
uated all the problems. It’s a posi- 
tive way to. short-circuit any 
future disillusionment, and _ to 
discover whether you can use a 
computer effectively. = 
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transfer-a-matic 





OZALID 


TRANSFER-A-MATIC 


Copies everything up to 11 inches wide...150 
feet long. Perfect prints every time, in seconds! 
Insert the original—and only the original — printed 
on one side or both sides...out comes a perfect copy, 
automatically cut to size! No waste, work, worry. Clear 
black and white copies of all colors—pen, pencil, office 
stamps, typewriter, or type. Every one perfect...no 
‘wastebasket copies!’’ No waiting for warm-up... self- 
starting. No messy ‘‘sandwiches”’ to peel apart. No contact 
with nail-staining inks or chemicals. Between feedings the 
motor sleeps—no wasted current. See it! Try it! Test its 


speed, Simplicity, CCOMOMY. pao ae me ae cee wee oe ees oe es es es waits 
Send coupon now. Ozalid, Dept. 139, Johnson City, New York 


(] More information please on the new 
36 ; Ozalid Transfer-a-matic 

Made only by Ozalid,® Johnson City, (0 I'd like to see it demonstrated on or about 
N. Y. Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. In Canada: Hughes-Owens 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Co. Ltd., Montreal. ; 
® | 
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Vice President 





“NCR PAPER saves us its entire 


Midwest Steel Corp. Ss 


cost...several times each year.” i 


—Midwest Steel Corp., Charleston, W. Va. s 
Leading supplier of rails and track accessories g 
“We use NCR Paper (No Carbon Paper has proved it is more flexi- It’s the cost-in-use rather than : 
Required) because it enables us ble, more convenient to use and the purchase price that deter- 
to reduce costly duplication in more economical than the forms mines the true cost of your mul- : 
te siggy Pu bg! NCR ee Lair seapaih tiple-copy forms. Invest in NCR a 
aper, originals and copies are 3y placing money values on Bener forms ead at dicileaie a 
processed as a complete unit, all its advantages, we estimate ; a 
é : ve : : through time saved and increased n 
without the need for inserting and NCR Paper saves us its entire ee 
removing carbons. cost, several times each year, thus a @-heeping efficiency for | 
‘‘Although the cost of NCR giving us a highly profitable re- your business. u 
Paper is often more than forms turn on our investment.” ’ 
with carbons, any extra cost is N 
repaid, several times over, by the n 
savings in time and mistakes, and A, r 
in extra operating efficiency. James W. Harper, Vice President NCR PAPER : 
“Our experience with NCR Midwest Steel Corporation | 
ELIMINATES ! 
d 
ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER CARBON PAPER is 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio s 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY h 
(Circle number 122 for more information) 
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by Harry J. Johnson, M.D. 


The executive asks the doctor 


'@) Are ulcers common among executives? Are they serious? 


A. The old cliché that executives 
can be divided into two groups— 
those who get ulcers and those 
who give them—is not really ac- 
curate. But there is a bit of 
homely truth hidden there. 

We have no way of estimating 
the number of exec- 
utives who may be 
responsible for giv- 
ing ulcers, but we do 
know from our stud- 
ies that 5% of the 
executives we have 
examined have ul- 
cers as shown by 
Xray. Not all of 
them knew it; only 
50% of those with 
Xray evidence of 
ulcers had actual 
symptoms of indiges- 
tion or distress. An 
interesting additional bit of infor- 
mation from our studies is that 
smokers have twice the chance of 
getting an ulcer as nonsmokers. 

When symptoms of an ulcer are 
present they are quite characteris- 
tic. There is a boring pain in the 
pit of the stomach which comes 
on with regularity a few hours 
after each meal and is relieved 
within a few minutes by drinking 
milk, eating or taking antacid. 

Ulcers must be taken seriously; 
they cannot be lightly brushed 
aside as an occupational hazard. 
Medical management can cure 
most peptic ulcers, but recur- 
rences are common because the 
personality and stress situations 
that tend to bring on the ulcer are 
hard to change. In addition to the 
disturbing pain of an ulcer there 
is a very significant incidence of 
serious complications such as 
hemorrhage, perforation and ob- 
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struction. Perforation and obstruc- 
tion are surgical emergencies; 
hemorrhage may also be. 

Even though there is a higher 
incidence of peptic ulcers among 
management personnel than 
among unskilled laborers, the di- 
sease is related to 
the personality of 
the individual rather 
than the responsibil- 
ity of his job. Men 
are much more vul- 
nerable than women. 
The ulcer-type man 
is usually normal-to- 
underweight, ambi- 
tious and somewhat 
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apprehensive. The 
characteristic _ atti- 
tude of the ulcer 


man toward his work 

and life in general 
can be classified as fretful and 
worrisome; add to this both frus- 
tration and resentment and we 
have the personality picture of an 
ulcer candidate. 

The specific cause of an ulcer is 
not known, but there is much evi- 
dence to associate ulcers with re- 
peated and continuous emotional 
stress in the person with a suscep- 
tible personality. Anyone who re- 
peatedly observes symptoms of 
indigestion after an emotional up- 
set should consider himself a high 
priority candidate for stomach 
ulcer. 

Ulcers occur more commonly in 
the younger age brackets from age 
30 to 40 years. This is the age 
when life tends to be most com- 
plicated. At home, children are 
young and new ones are arriving. 
At the office, business success is 
still uncertain and competition is 
keen for promotions and recog- 
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OFFICE PARTITION-ETTES 


Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal meet 
virtually every office requirement — 
every decorating situation. With more 
standard components, sizes, and 
finishes than any other line, Arnot 
Partition-ettes can be readily arranged 
— or rearranged — to meet existing — or 
changing — office layout needs. Truly 
unrivalled flexibility in the office fur- 
nishing field! Partition-ettes are an 
integral part of the exciting modular 
concept of office design and only Royal 
gives you such flexibility, such com- 
pleteness, such quality! Write for all 
the other features that make Arnot 
Partition-ettes FLEXIBLE! 


Arnot Furniture Division 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 4-L One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Please send me the Partition-ette® story. 
Name 
Firm 
Address. 
City 











Zone___State___.. 





® 
OFFICE & FURNITURE 
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Cotton toweling supplied to Commercial Security Bank, 
Ogden, Utah, by American Linen Supply Co., Ogden, Utah. 
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Bank credits cotton 
with big dividends 


One of Utah’s most modern office buildings houses one of its oldest banks — 
the Commercial Security Bank of Ogden. With a striking facade of glass 
and stone, the bank’s recently completed new main office provides 43,000 
square feet of space for 125 employees. 

From a special window for drive-in banking to heating grids that keep 
sidewalks free of snow and ice, every aspect of the new building is a model 
of efficiency and convenience. Typical of the outstanding features is continu- 
ous cotton toweling in the washrooms. Fairfax toweling, selected for uni- 
formly high quality, has more than proved its worth. It has helped maintain 
unusually high standards of cleanliness and neatness—and has created 
excellent employee and customer relations. 

Cotton toweling can add these advantages—and more—to your operation. 
Why not look into it today? For free booklet, write 
Fairfax, Dept. R-12, 111 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 





nition. All of these situations tend 
to conspire against the ulcer-sus- 
ceptible man and provide the 
stress picture so regularly asso- 
ciated with ulcer formation. 
Young executives should recog- 
nize these symptoms of mounting 
stress: headaches in the afternoon, 
difficulty getting to sleep or a tend- 


| ency to awaken at two or three 


o'clock in the morning, irritability 
with the family, a feeling of un- 
sureness at the office and some- 
times heart consciousness and in- 
digestion. 

When any of these symptoms 
become evident it is time for the 
young executive to go into a hud- 


| dle with himself and take stock of 


his day’s routine. Is he trying to 
do too much? Is he unrealistic in 


| his expectation of promotion and 
_ increased salary? Has he gotten 


into bad habits of living—too 


_ much smoking, too much drinking, 


possibly too much social life, and 


| maybe too much “keeping up with 





the Joneses”? A little clear think- 
ing and some better planning of 


| the day and evening will help. 


How about the ulcer causers? 

From my discussion of health 
examination reports I am quite 
convinced that some senior execu- 
tives are to a degree responsible 
for the ulcers of their subordi- 
nates. To be sure this is not a de- 
liberate act but rather one of 
thoughtlessness. 

When we evaluate the effective- 


| ness of an M.D. as a physician, we 


think of his professional training 


_and experience, but we are also 


very mindful of his so-called bed- 
side manner. A doctor can never 
forget that he is treating a person 
and not a disease. 

Like the doctor, every execu- 
tive develops a “desk-side man- 
ner.” 

The desk-side manner of an ex- 
ecutive can influence to a large 
degree the productiveness of his 
subordinates. Like the physician, 
the executive must be mindful of 
dealing with an individual with all 
the idiosyncrasies of man’s per- 
sonality. = 





CLEAN COTTON TOWELS...SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 


Fairtax- Towels 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Dr. Harry J. Johnson is medical 
director of Life Extension Examiners. 


Founded in 1914, the organization 
conducts health examination  pro- 
grams for executives in companies 


throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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: Doesn't matter what duplicating process you use 
...Call Roytype for your supplies 


You'll find just what you need in Roytype’s® complete line What’s more, pre-printed forms are available on stencil 

of supplies. For mimeograph—stencils, inks, correction and spirit unit masters. 

fluid. For offset—carbon and fabric ribbons, mechanical Your nearby Roytype man can help you select exactly 

negative stencils from which offset plates are produced. the right products for your machines. Call him. 

For hectograph—fabric ribbons, unit masters, carbons. He’ll advise you about all other office supplies, too 

And fabric ribbons for thermographic reproductions. ...since there’s a Roytype prod- e 
And Roytype research continues to improve and de- uct for every office need. | AL 

velop its line of duplicating supplies. They’re the best... Royal McBee Corporation, 

and they get better and better. 850 Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y. SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Send for FREE sample 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX” 
HANGING 
FOLDER 





1. LOWER-COST FILING 
2. TWICE-AS-FAST FILING 


3. SOLVES MANY FILING 
PROBLEMS CAUSED BY 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Fill in and return the coupon. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Ine. 
Garden City, New York 
































FIRST NAME 
IN FILING 





OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4-12 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send FREE Pendaflex hanging 
Folder and Big 60-Page Catalog of 
Filing Systems and Supplies. 

NAME 
FIRM 
STREET. 


CITY. ZONE 
Name of your Oxford Dealer 











STATE 
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Better ways 


to run a business 


Here's a way to 


CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 
WITH A “SECOND LOOK” 

“Be your own value analyst” is 
what Lockheed’s Marietta, Ga., 
aircraft plant urges each em- 
ployee. 

The company encourages em- 
ployees to take a “second look” at 
each job they work on. If the em- 
ployee feels the job can be done 
more economically or faster with- 
out sacrificing the mandatory high 
quality of aircraft items, he fills in 
a “Value Analysis Investigation 
Request.” This is sent to the pro- 
duction engineering department, 
and an immediate investigation is 
made. 

This “second look” idea is pay- 
ing off already with projected cost 
savings climbing into the million- 
dollar bracket. 

For instance, one senior buyer 
suggested that welded tubing 
could be bought much cheaper 
than seamless tubing. Production 
engineers investigated and found 
that new developments in the 
tubing industry made welded tub- 
ing capable of meeting the same 
rigid specifications as seamless 
tubing. The change was made. 
Approximately $180,900 has been 
saved by this one “second look.” 


Here's a way to 
SPEED MACHINE “TALKING” 
WITH PRIVATE TELEPHONES 

Coral Gables Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Coral 
Gables, Fla., recently converted its 
operation to a centralized punch 
card system. 

When it did, it ran into a prob- 
lem: the flow of information from 
the branches to the main office 
was too slow. The branch offices 





Clerk listens in on machines talking 
at 100 words per minute over Data- 
phone units. 


accumulated information quickly 
on punched tapes, but the tapes 
had to be picked up and delivered 
by a messenger service. 

Solution: the bank installed Bell 
System’s new Data-phone units. 
The Data-phone allows business 
machines to “talk” to each other at 
100 words per minute over a pri- 
vate line. When the machines are 
not talking to each other, the line 
can be used for regular phone 
calls. 

Before completely switching 
over, the old messenger system 
was run parallel with the Data- 
phone operation to check its effi- 
ciency. Not one error was made by 
the machines. 

Bank officers find that the Data- 
phone keeps records current, and 
eliminates duplication of record- 
keeping work. 


Here's a way to 


PROMOTE EMPLOYEE MORALE 
WITH CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 
One way of cementing employee 
good will is to take an active in- 
terest in your employees’ children. 
St. Charles Kitchens, St. Charles, 
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[ll., stimulates employee good will 
with a unique children’s Christmas 
party. 

The firm prepares its holiday 
program early. In October, em- 
ployees fill out cards which ask for 
the name, age, grade and hobby 
of each child. This gives manage- 
ment the time and the information 
to purchase gifts to fit each child’s 
desires. This personalized gift giv- 
ing adds relatively little to the cost 
of the gift. But it demonstrates the 
company’s active interest in its 
employees’ children. 

Shortly before —_ Christmas, 
younger children receive Christ- 
mas cards signed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus. Inside the card is a 
ticket good for one ice cream bar 
at a local supermarket. 

The holiday program is ended 
with a gala children’s party with 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa passing out 
the gifts. 

Another recent program was a 
Cook’s tour of the plant for em- 
ployees’ children between the ages 
of nine and 14. Later, they were 
asked to write a letter on the sub- 
ject, “Why I’m glad my dad works 
at St. Charles Kitchens.” The two 
best letter writers received new 
bicycles. 

The little extra cost and effort 
put into these children’s programs 
have measurably increased em- 
ployee cooperation and morale. 


Here's a way to 
SPUR EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 
BY GRANTING STUDY LEAVES 

You can create a supply of 
skilled employees if you encour- 
age workers to continue their edu- 
cation. 

For instance, the Ford Motor 
Co. plans to encourage salaried 
employees to further their educa- 
tion by granting renewable one- 
year leaves of absence for educa- 
tional purposes. 

While on education leave a 
worker continues his group insur- 
ance and all other available bene- 
fit programs under regular leave 
policies. 

Approval of an_ educational 
leave is contingent on the worker's 
satisfactory performance in_ his 
current job, selection of an educa- 
tional program directly related to 
his work or to his future work, and 
anticipated completion of the pro- 
gram within four years. 
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increasing 
productivity 
at 
Westinghouse 


Westinghouse’s Transformer 
Division uses an Electrowriter 
System to reduce blueprint/ 
document delivery time from 
two hours to thirty minutes. 
Engineers formerly spent need- 
less time walking requests for 
urgently needed drawings to 
the blueprint and document 
vaults. Now, by simply writing 
on a nearby Electrowriter unit, 
such requests are instantane- 
ously recorded, unattended, in 
the drawing vaults. Drawings 
are pulled and delivered. Write 
today for a complete expla- 
nation of this and other 
Electrowriter Systems. Write 
Electrowriter Sales Division, 
Victor Comptometer Corpora- 
tion, 3900 N. Rockwell Street, 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Electrouritr’ 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS BY 


VICTOR COMPTOMETER 


®@Electrowriter — Trademark Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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with ROL* DEX, records 
roll to the clerk! 


@ speeds record handling (no waiting for 
hidden, motor-driven trays) records are 
readily accessible to outside reference 
—fewer people are needed to handle 
large volumes of records—floor space 


is saved. 


@ Rol-Dex is built to fit your record hand- 
ling operation—no matter what record 
size you use—no matter what volume 


of records you use. 


ROL ¢ DEX saves time and money for a// 
types of active record handling systems 
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| Rol-Dex Division watsON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. "7 
6 CO Rol-Dex Division, Dept. M-12, Jamestown, New York i 
PROL:OEXg C] Please send literature. I 
= ” C) Have consultant call me for appointment. .....0......0.ccccccceees E 
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Overstaffed 
continued from page 41 


“But we don’t want to eliminate 
all competition between divisions,” 
John Burke claims. “That would 
stifle creativity. Say two divisions 
want to investigate the same type 
of product and they are both 
equipped to do it. We could say, 
‘This one works on it and the 
other stays out.’ But that is wrong 
since the idea is something new. 
It’s not thoroughly understood by 
us or anyone else. It’s still ex- 
ploratory. We prefer to let both 
divisions start using their creativ- 
ity on the problem. If we see that 
one division has found the proper 
tack, and the other has been head- 
ing more or less down a blind 
alley, then we make the decision.” 

“Most times we wouldn't even 
have to make the decision,” says 
Brooks. “Because we have excel- 
lent communications between us 
and between all our divisions, the 
one who’s got it and the one who’s 
missing the boat begin to realize it 
simultaneously.” 


Nationalistic feelings 

Whenever a division operates as 
a separate company, it is bound to 
develop so-called “nationalistic” 
feelings about its projects. Is this 
a problem for Siegler? 

“No,” says John Brooks. “Sure, 
we want the divisions to orient 
themselves to our corporate goals. 
But we don’t want to subjugate 
nationalistic feelings completely, 
because they produce the attitudes 
that generate profit—and that’s 
what we're looking for. What we 
in the corporate office have to do 
is look very carefully at plans 
which have to do with long range 
profit making possibilities. We 
have to make sure that the divi- 
sions are not concerned only with 
making profits today, but are 
spending their earnings properly 
to generate profits for the future 
as well.” 

Siegler’s corporate staff watches 
two things closely. One is fixed 
assets. The corporate officers not 
only demand a specific analysis of 
why a certain asset is needed, but 
many times they tell the divisions 
they must buy certain items to 
protect their future business. 

The second thing the _ staff 
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“‘What ultimately shows up 
right here on the financial re- 
port is our prime concern.” 


watches closely is research and 
development. It wants to know 
what projects are being consid- 
ered, how many people are going 
to be assigned, what dollars are 
going to be spent, what market 
surveys have been done to check 
demand, etc. But this is a two-way 
street, too. 

“Sometimes,” Brooks says, “we 
find it necessary to push a division 
into R & D in a certain area. We 
might find the corporation needs 
something to beef up our systems 
approach to selling, for example— 
and we turn it over to a division 
to carry out.” 


Budgets 


After each division’s budget has 


been worked out for a given quar- | 


ter, cash is supplied from the cor- 
porate office. 

“When a quarterly budget has 
been approved,” 


care whether the president spent 
it for cigarettes or ads in a na- 
tional magazine. It’s up to him to 
operate that company on a daily 
basis. We hold him accountable 
only for his profit.” 

“Of course,” John Burke says, 
“if he consistently spends his 
money on cigarettes and consist- 
ently fails to get results, we have 
to get ourselves a new manager. 
It’s just that simple.” 

This is the nut of Brooks’ man- 
agement techniques: give a man 
authority and judge him by the 


subsequent results he achieves. 

Brooks admits there is a con- 
stant danger that the divisions will 
become shortsighted as far as the 
over-all good of the corporation 
goes. He blames the danger on the 
constant drive for profit, day by 
day, month by morth. “But that’s 
why we're here: to provide direc- 
tion for the corporation. It’s a 
question of whether this can be 
done by four men or 50. We can 
handle it with four, because we 
have the built-in safeguards of 
constant communication, and be- 

























INDISPENSABLE as fer typewriter / 
CONTOURAMATIC marx lll 


makes instant, permanent copies 





of all your office paperwork / 


NOW .. . copy letters, invoices, financial reports, ad 
layouts — anything typed, written, drawn or photo- 
graphed IN ANY COLOR instantly! The CONTOUR- 
AMATIC Mark Ill eliminates tedious hand copying 
and proof-reading — copies are photo-exact, crisp 
black-on regular white bond-type paper. Make film 
masters for diazo reproduction, projection transpar- 
encies, featherweight or card stock copies ALL ON 
ONE MACHINE! No messy chemicals to mix — proc- 
essing fluid is contained in a sealed disposable 
plastic container. See it demonstrated in your office! 


F. G. LUDWIG, Inc. 


a subsidiary of Anken Chemical & Film Corp. 
733 Coulter Place e Old Saybrook, Connecticut 

















Brooks says, “it’s NAME 
up to the division to spend it COMPANY 
wisely. Take advertising. If we've Send for 
approved a $200,000 ad budget | free en 
for our heater division, I wouldn't | literature CITY STATE 
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cause of our continual stress that 
we must develop for the future.” 


To build strong managers 


Brooks makes it clear that he 
tempers his control with leniency. 

“Suppose one of our divisional 
presidents gets hot on an idea,” 
he says. “We may think it’s wrong, 
but we won't necessarily kill it. 
If the manager's batting average 
is good, we'd probably let him do 
what he wants to do. We tell him 
why we think it’s wrong, so that 
he can evaluate our point of view. 

“Frankly, we have on several 
occasions allowed divisional presi- 
dents to go into certain things that 
our better judgment told us we 
shouldn't allow. But this goes 
toward making an executive. We 
can’t set ourselves up as gods in 
the corporate office and say, “You 
cannot do this because our ex- 
perience tells us it won't work.’ 
We feel that spending money on 
that man’s project, even though it 
failed, helped make him a better 
executive. Now I’m not talking 
about risking $5 million of cor- 
porate funds to prove a point, but 
sometimes you must risk money 
to make a man.” 


Financial incentives 

Like many companies, Siegler 
has several financial incentives 
for its executives and employees. 
Everyone in the firm, from top to 
bottom, participates in Siegler’s 
profit sharing plan and in its stock 
option plan. Then, for the divi- 
sional presidents alone, there is 
Siegler’s executive bonus plan. 

“Our financial incentives are de- 
signed to accomplish two specific 
purposes,” says John Burke. “First 
of all, we want to encourage the 
nationalistic feeling in each of the 
divisions. Our profit sharing plan 
is set up to stimulate divisional 
profits, since the people in each 
division receive shares of profit in 
proportion to the profits of their 
own division. 

“But we don’t want people to 
neglect corporate goals. That’s 
why we have our stock option 
plan. That, obviously, is based on 
Siegler’s performance as a corpo- 
ration. If the corporation continues 
to do well, the value of the stock 
goes up and employee sharehold- 
ers know it. So, with profit shar- 
ing and stock options, we've got 


our people focused on divisional 
goals and on corporate goals.” 

The executive bonus plan is an- 
other kind of bird. Money for 
these bonuses comes directly from 
Siegler’s total profit. 

“We have a point system with 
which we rate each divisional 
president,” says John Brooks. “His 
bonus is based on our appraisal 
of his performance—and not only 
on his division’s financial perform- 
ance. Our Hufford division is a 
good example. Naturally, we've 
had a profit desire for that divi- 
sion, but we've also recognized 


that in the Hufford division, we're 
building something for the future. 
Therefore, that division has had 
to make many expenditures, R& D 
and otherwise, which have de- 
stroyed its current ‘profit ability.’ 
In other words, to accomplish 
long range goals, we planned 
for this division to lose money for 
a short time. We clearly explained 
the reasons why to the people in- 
volved and made sure they under- 
stood. The president of that divi- 
sion, Dan Burns, wanted to take 
these steps. His bonus was not 
affected, although his division lost 








TWO NEW AUTOMATIC 
COLLATORS BY THOMAS 













New 50-Station Collator 


Offers more features at a lower price than any 
other high volume collator on the market. 


@ Accurately collates, counts and staggers 25,000 
sheets per hour...stitches at a slightly lower rate 


@ Exclusive push button programmer permits dif- 
ferent collating jobs to be run at the same time 


@ Occupies only 172 square feet of floor space 
@ Loads in less than 7 minutes...no vacuum sys- 
tems or fans to adjust, no need to compensate 


for weights or finishes of stock 


@ Handles sheet sizes from 7” x 8” to 11” x 14” in 
almost every weight and finish 


@ Foolproof miss and double detector stops ma- 


chine instantly, preventing errors in finished sets 


a product of Thomas Collator Industries, Inc. 
a subsidiary of Thomas Collators Inc. 
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money, because we rated him on 
the strength of his R & D pro- 
gram, how much he improved 
over the past year, the rate of his 
personnel turnover, the help he 
gave other divisions and many 
other things.” 

But what about the other em- 
ployees in the Hufford division? 
Didn't they get cut out of the 
profit sharing, since their division 
chalked up no profits for a couple 
of years? 

“No,” says Brooks. “They did 


and noncontributory basis. They 
get back up to 25% of what they've 
contributed to the plan, regardless 
of division profit. So they did get 
something.” 


Small staff drawbacks? 


One serious drawback to a small 
corporate staff is that it lacks sev- 
eral necessary functions. 

But this is no problem for 
Brooks. 

“We farm out many specific jobs 
to consultants,” says Brooks. “This 





receive some profit sharing, since 
our plan is set on a contributory 


is one of the reasons why we have 
a small corporate staff. It’s our 


























New 12-Station Collator 


Provides fully automatic collating without the 
penalty of high price or space waste. 


@ Automatically collates, counts, crisscrosses or 
staples 6000 sheets per hour, regardless of the 
number of sheets per set 


@ All 12 stations can be loaded in a minute. No ad- 
justments necessary for weight or finish of stock 
@ Each station will handle approximately %2 ream 


of 3” x 5” to 11” x 14” stock in most weights and 
finishes 


@ Any station can be eliminated simply, easily... 
at the flick of a lever 

@ Automatic miss and double detectors stop machine 
instantly... provide positive accuracy 


@ Takes only 2% square feet of floor space... only 
44” high 


For complete information on the many ways you 
can speed up your collating operation and substan- 
tially reduce costs with either of these two new 

collators, write today to Dept. D3. 


Thomas Collators Inc. 


World’s Leading Manufacturer of Collating Equipment 
100 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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philosophy that we should have 
the best law firm we can possibly 
get. I don’t want a general coun- 
sel on our staff. Chances are he'd 
lose touch with the law fraternity, 
and then when we had a specific 
problem, he’d have to consult a 
lawyer himself. That’s a duplica- 
tion of effort, and we’re dead set 
against that. Rather than take a 
chance on setting up a bad de- 
partment in our company, we 
prefer to go outside and get the 
best professional help. That’s why 
we use public relations consult- 
ants, auditing consultants, legal 
consultants, insurance consultants 
—all of these things.” 

One key advantage to Siegler’s 
small staff is that President Brooks 
has three ready replacements, 
should anything happen to him. 

“Bob Campion, John Burke and 
Bob Purcell—our three vice presi- 
dents—not only have the capacity 
to replace me; they actually oper- 
ate as presidents of this company. 
The divisional presidents recog- 
nize, after dealing with our cor- 
porate office, that these men have 
the decision making authority. 
And we have the communication 
in our own office so that we know 
how each other feels. That makes 
it a fine and flexible arrangement. 
If one divisional president calls 
me and I’m away, he can talk to 
any of the other men and in 90% 
of the cases, they can give him the 
answers he’s looking for.” 

Brooks considers Siegler’s prob- 
lem an uphill battle. He points out 
that huge firms, because of their 
assets and their ability to attract 
personnel, are going to be in a 
strong position for years to come. 
Likewise, he says that small busi- 
ness, because of legislative efforts, 
is going to be taken care of to a 
great extent. 

Says Brooks, “The medium sized 
businesses like ours, in my opin- 
ion, have to fight. Nobody is going 
to take care of us. To stand up in 
this stiff competitive battle, firms 
like ours have to use a little more 
ingenuity. Our system of control 
through a small top level staff 
gives us the flexibility we need to 
move fast and move ahead. 

“As far as we're concerned, the 
future isn’t going to take care of 
itself. It’s our job to take care of 
our future, and the methods we 
use have worked so far.” s 
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First and foremost 
in its field, Visi-Shelf 
is the only concept 
of filing, conceived 
and engineered 
specifically for the 
express purpose of 
shelf filing. 
Developed to meet 
the constant prob- 
lem of overcrowded 
files, the crowded 
filing areas and 
Visi-Shelf filing 
system has solved 
these problems by 
making it possible 
to file “more than 
twice as many 
records in the same 
floor space” 


i 
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3 Series — 2 Widths (30” & 36”) — 


4 Heights — 96 Filing 
Combinations 
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Exclusive VS features include: 
Finger Tip Compressors 


© Positive locking 







© Free movement 


© Fully adjustable 


Light weight patented Drop Doors 
Face mounted Reference Shelves 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc. DeptD | 
105 Chambers Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send catalog and complete details 
of the Visi-Shelf Filing System. 
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Increased Efficiency 











Annual report 

continued from page 51 

been called “mass communication 
on a class level”). Annual reports 
are necessarily similar in some re- 
spects: size, number of pages, 
standard content such as presi- 
dent’s letter, balance sheet, ete. 
Most arrive in the mail at about 
the same time—between the end of 
January and early April. 

How are you going to make 
yours stand out in the crowd? Not 
by making it bigger, glossier or 
more expensive. In fact, the trend 
today is not toward the flamboy- 
ant design of 10 years ago when 
the general all-round importance 
of the annual report as a communi- 
cations link was first perceived. 
Nor is it toward the stringent focus 
on information alone which, in a 
violent rebound, some companies 
have recently advocated. 

Rather we are seeing a blend of 
these two. But what is all impor- 
tant, in addition, is the individual 
distinction that will arrest atten- 
tion. Here are some pointers: 
= Keep “level of continuity” con- 
sistent. Avoid the impression of an 
elaborate publication one year, a 
shoestring the next. You can still 
reflect differences: after a bad 
year, use a chaste cover. 
= Use long range continuity to 
establish cyclic pattern of design. 
Unfold annually some particular 
phase of your organization's 
growth. Examples of _ typical 
themes which may be used succes- 
sively are: research, packaging, 
community development, surveys 
of stockholder opinions, etc. 
= Use basic symbols persistently. 
While seeking originality, do not 
overlook the value of capitalizing 
on familiar effects which have 
created dominant impressions. All 
corporate publications should par- 
take of the design identity and 
prestige already established by the 
annual report. 
= Keep accessory literature harmo- 
nious. Coordinate separate items 
into a “package.” Many printed 
pieces, designed for sequential 
mailing, can express the same art 
and copy theme throughout, from 
the first envelope to the last page 
of the last brochure. Such atten- 
tion to continuity enhances the 
best features of each separate pub- 
lication and results in maximum 
impression for the company. = 














THE 


pracemallr 
SERIES 
WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


With the introduction of new modu. 
lar groupings, the slim, linear Space- 
master Series now offers executive 
and secretarial arrangements with 
distinctive features in each planned 
for individual convenience and work 
performance. 


WRITE TODAY for colorful catalog 
showing all the pieces in this com- 


plete line — along with the name 
of nearest dealer. Sent promptly on 
request. 








= uorFee 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
JASPER, INDIANA 
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Lake Central Airlines 
now serves 17 addi- 
tional cities on a route 
system which extends 
from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Balti- 
more. The next time 
you’re planning a trip, 
ask your local travel 
agent about Lake Cen- 
tral’s new service. 


LAKE | 
CENTRAL 
AIRLINES 
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VV hat 
copywriters 


don't know 





about top 


management 





A great myth surrounds the American 
“top manager.” 

Seen from behind a copyman’s type- 
writer, he’s a man who, after years 
of struggle to reach the top, now finds 
himself well above the day-to-day op- 
erations of his company. He sits be- 
hind a clean desk and deals in trends, 
statistics, and long range planning. 
Policy is his practice and only rarely 
does he descend from his executive 
suite to concern himself with problem- 
solving that can be handled at line 
levels. 


But this 
isa myth 





Not that the average top manager 
wouldn’t like to see himself as the 
copyman describes him. It’s an image 
of management he held himself on 
his way to the top. In fact, he has an 
uneasy feeling that he should be play- 
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ing this mythical role—tnat he 
shouldn’t be in the thick of things in 
his company—that day-to-day opera- 
tions are not his concern. 

But, deep in his heart, he recog- 
nizes that it’s impossible in his firm. 
Turning a profit isn’t a function that 
he can delegate. 


What 
perpetuates 
this myth? 


There’s nothing evil about 
this myth. It’s part of the 
great American dream. It 
hurts nobody. But it does con- 
fuse advertising men, and 
salesmen, and some _ sales 
managers. And it costs their 
companies money. 


Ignorance of the business market, it- 
self, helps to keep this legend current. 
Too few marketing men have been 
exposed to the raw statistics which 
outline American business. For exam- 
ple: 
*of the 442 million companies in 
the U.S., only 38,000 are big 
enough to employ over 100 people. 
*of these 38,000 big companies, 
only 500 have over 2500 workers. 
Consider for a moment the difference 
between a top manager’s job in a 
giant firm with over 2500 people, and 
a man who heads up a merely “big” 
company. Both of these companies 
must perform all of the same business 
functions—sales, production, account- 
ing, purchasing, financing, etc. The 
giant firm has echelons of specialists 
on its organization chart to do the 
job. But the merely big company 
must spread its relatively fewer men 
so that they can double in brass. In 
these firms, policy and operations are 
often one and the same thing from 
the point of view of the man who 
must carry them out. He simply wears 
a dozen different hats, and he is sel- 
dom aware of it when he makes the 
switch from policy to practice and 
from line to staff. 





Why is this important to an 
advertising man—or a sales 
manager? How can it cost a 
company money if it doesn’t 
recognize the two roles of a 
top manager? Stated simply: 
your company’s sales effort 
should be concentrated on 
top management because 
they are your company’s 
prime prospects if your prod- 
uct or service will help them 
turn a profit. 





Does top 
management 
get into 
purchasing? 


If a top manager is a consistent factor 
in day-to-day operations, it’s logical 
that he gets into purchasing, too. But 
you don’t have to depend on logic, 
alone. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine recently retained John T. Fosdick 
Associates to conduct depth interviews 
with 150 top management men about 
their involvement and interest in 16 
different operational areas of their 
companies. They also asked the de- 
gree to which these men took part in 
purchasing 16 different products or 
services used by their companies. 
Here are a few of the extraordinarily 
important facts that were uncovered: 


*In 65% of all large firms, a small 
group of four or fewer corporate 
officers were in on all final deci- 
sions, including purchasing. 


*Even in many giant firms, a hand- 
ful of men participate in all deci- 
sion-making. 


*Purchasing power is retained at 
virtually every step to the sale— 
from initiation of an idea, to select- 
ing the supplier, to setting budget, 
to final approval. 


Facts like these account for the 
reason why BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT magazine concentrates its 
editorial service and circulation 
delivery to just those men who 
are top managers in firms with 
over 100 employees. 
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Management Magazines, Inc. 
22 W. Putnam Ave. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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Earn this high rate 
of dividend and get 
one of these valu- 
Current able free gifts 
Rate . . . from this mod- 
ern 53 year old 
Association. Save 
by Mail... and we 
will handle all 
details for you. 


MONEY In BY ss 
THE 15th EARNS 
FROM THE Ist! 









——mmetite. POLAROID CAMERA KIT 

4 x, Free with $3,000 Account 

‘* G.E. CLOCK RADIO 
ti sé Free with $1,000 Account 


G.E. ALARM CLOCK o. 
Free when opening account Ys} 
for $100 or more. ‘ # 








53 YEARS - 1908-1961 


CITY SAVINGS 


Pt 2 eleiy walel, | 


1656 W. Chicago Avenue « Chicago, I!!. 
ASSETS OVER $22,000,000.00 
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_/ .. LEASING 
PLANS 
THAT WILL 
SAVE YOU 
MONEY 


.- If your company 
uses a fleet of cars! 


Emkay Fleet Plans have been 
proved by leading American In- 
dustries to be the most economical 
available. 15 years of experience 
have shown us how to create sig- 
nificant economies for our clients 
with Chevrolets and other fine 
cars. Mail the coupon below and 
find out for yourself! 





@O 2 S£e2eooearoe 


EMKAY INC 6850 S. Cottage Grove 
tT] * Chicago 37, Illinois 
Send me information on money-saving 
Emkay fleet leasing plans. 


Name 





Firm 





Position 
Address 

City, State 
No. of Cars Operated 














MB-121 
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New products 


Se 


new services 


MARKETING 





New service offers 
overseas sales data 


Bailey International, Inc., Los 
Angeles, offers the first inde- 
pendent communication center to 
serve import-export market men. 
Through the use of modern elec- 
tronic data processing and market 
information from abroad, Bailey 
can advise U.S. suppliers immedi- 
ately of who wants to buy what, 
when and where, Manufacturers 
can also test for product interest 
by contacting probable buyers 
from a list of reputable foreign 
dealers supplied by Bailey. 

Bailey's function, it reports, is to 
provide information to business. 
It does not do any actual buying 
and selling. It collects fees only 
when its information brings about 
a sale. 

For more information on this 
new foreign marketing service, cir- 
cle number 238 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


PAPERWORK 





Paper cutter cuts a 
ream in seconds 

Michael Lith Sales Corp., New 
York, announces a new electric 
paper cutter that can cut over a 
ream of paper in seconds. The 
company claims this is twice as 
much as any other electric cutter 
on the market in this size and 
price range. 

It is called the Triumph Elec- 
tric 15. It is solidly built with 
easy-to-read gauges that insure 
accurate cutting and trimming by 


all office personnel with little or 
no training, says the manufacturer. 

For more information on the 
Triumph Electric 15, circle num- 
ber 234 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


DICTATION 


Dictating machine 
uses magazine tapes 


The Norelco model 81R office 
tape dictating and _ transcribing 
machine features a special remote 
control microphone that allows 
you to completely control the dic- 
tating machine from switches on 
the microphone. 

The microphone, designed for 





Norelco’s model 81R office dictator 
uses three controls to handle all 
functions. 


ease and simplicity, uses only 
three controls to handle all impor- 
tant functions: dictation, tran- 
scription, rapid review, and start 
and stop. 

The machine features magazine 
tape loading, which does away 
with tape threading problems. 
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The microphone automatically ad- | 
justs itself for maximum clarity, | 
says the maker, the North Ameri- 
can Philips Co., Hicksville, L. I. 

The new model weighs only | 
eight pounds and _ retails for 
$219.50. 


For more information on the 
Norelco model 81R, circle number 
245 on the Reader Service Card. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 





. ; | 

New aisle truck permits | 
greater storage capacity 
Raymond Corp.’s new electric 
truck operates in aisles that are up 
to six feet narrower than required 











The Boss Meets Plastisol F-100 


New Columbia Plastic Coated Copy Film 





OU’LL be enthusiastic, too, hole « Packaged in new patented 

once you’ve seen new Piasti- Carbnpad—100 sheets to the pad 
sol F-100 copy film out- « Easier to use, easier 
wear and outperform to store—in every desk 
even the finest carbon drawer « Try it! 





New Raymond aisle truck can save papers! FREE DEMONSTRATION— 
up to 50% more storage space, the Plastisol F-100 outwears Write either Columbia 
maker claims. carbon tissue by 3 to 5 Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 

times + Re-inks immedi- Co., Inc., 112 Herb Hill 

ately « Produces perma- Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
by the conventional counter- nent, smudge-free copy or Columbia Ribbon & 
weighted truck, says the maker. with complete uniform- Carbon Pacific, Inc., 
Because of its ability to pack and ity « Doesn’t dog-ear, Duarte, Calif. No obliga- 
store materials in tighter spaces, it tree, curl, wrinkle or pin tion, of course. 


can provide up to 50% more stor- 


age capacity right in your present 
warehouse, the manufacturer | Oo 
states. 

se 


For more information on the 
Raymond truck, circle number 248 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Magline Inc., P.O. Box 412, 


Pinconning, Michigan. 





“Some buyers will 

tell you what really counts 

in dockboards is the quality— 
things like thicker, heavier 
deck plate; longer, solid welds; 
huskier curb sections and 


understructure. 


“They'll even tell you dockboards should 

be bought only from a safe, reliable source that 

won’t compromise on materials, design or construction. 
But me—I never bothered to check out quality. 

Bought everything strictly on price. 

And anyway, how do you check out quality 


in something like a dockboard?” 


It’s easy. Send for your “Guide Lines 
For Selecting a Quality Dockboard.” , 





MAGLINER 


THE QUALITY MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARD 















H 
LUMPANY 


STANDS QUI 
IN A CROWD 


Spotlight your men — in a large conv 
tion hall or at a crowded exhibit booth 
with Company Blazers by Saxony. Aff 
easy identification. Assure consisten 
smart appearance. Command more att 
tion. Build more sales. Also ideal 
award or incentive programs. Ha 
tailored of quality fabrics in your choice 
outstanding colors. Monograms, or w 
your company emblem. For full deta 
send for brochure and swatches. 
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ARE DISTRIBU! 


Slow-moving goods. unnecess: 
called “low-cost” transportatic 
stantial profits in your invent 
you really don’t need. 


You may be able to slash co 
Freight. It provides overnig 
cities, reduction or eliminatio 
less stock in transit. On an in 
ucts, United Jet Air Freight 
offset by savings elsewhere. 

United Air Freight specialists 
savings may be achieved fe 
United, “transit time” 
where in the U. S. The wor 


isa d 


WORLD’S LARGE 








IBUTION COSTS SQUEEZING YOUR PROFITS? 


unnecessary warehousing and so- 
isportation may be tying up sub- 
ir inventories ... inventories that 
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(Circle number 140 for more information) 
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Give Johnnie Walker Scotch—that’s the spiri 





